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Millett, an English professor at Wesleyan University, has recently completed for the Rockefeller 
Foundation a study of the state of the humanities in twenty representative colleges and uni- 
versities. This article is a by-product of the study. 
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Ratpu W. Ocan 


A Check List of Wartime Problems was devised, using essays on wartime problems written by 
twenty-four hundred college students. This check list was then completed by the students 
enrolled in the colleges sharing in the Cooperative Study in General Education of the American 
Council on Education. From an analysis of these replies the implications discussed in this 
article were drawn. Mr. Ogan is Associate Director of the Study. 


WHAT STUDENTS THINK 
A Group of College Undergraduates under the Direction of Alexander Dalin 


This study was conducted by a group of students at the College of the City of New York, and 
the results have been compared with those of other college communities. Since several hundred 
students were tested over the course of several weeks during last December and January, the 
trends indicated seem to be significant even though the percentages may not be scientifically 
accurate. 


GENERAL EDUCATION IN WARTIME Roy Ivan JoHNson 


This article tells how one junior college for women has adjusted its course of general education 
to meet the present demands upon women for vocational training which is predominantly 
technical, Mr. Johnson is the director of all publications and is associated with the program 
of educational research at Stephens College. 


THE FUTURE OF LITERARY SCHOLARSHIP W. L. WERNER 


After summarizing the sources of current practices and preferences in the teaching of English 
and American literature the author of this article suggests a change of balance between habitual 
trends If followed, he promises increased interest and the discovery of a strange new world. 
Mr. Werner is Professor of English, Pennsyloania State College. 


THE PROFESSION OF ENGLISH-A Tom B. HaBer 
A Professor of English, Ohio State University, finds reasons for optimism in the depletion 


of graduate assistants and the necessity which demands that professors return to freshman 
nglish. 
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A new building of the Bell Telephone Laboratories 


Reason for Confidence 


Moke than ninety per cent of American 
scientists are engaged in beating the 
Germans and Japanese. 


More than ninety per cent of Amer- 
ican scientific laboratory facilities are 
devoted to the same task. 


American scientists are working at 
this job six or seven days a week, long 
hours, with few interruptions. 


They are getting somewhere, too. 


Every now and then the Germans 
and the Japanese have an unpleasant 
surprise. 

They find that American science has 
caught up with them and passed them. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM (> 


It is reassuring to us and discourag- 
ing to our enemies, for American scien- 
tific facilities are the greatest in the 
world. And they are functioning. 

Little by little, some of the things 
that have been developed become pub- 
lic, but most of them you won’t hear 
about until after the war. 

But now, without the details, you can 
have faith that American research — 
industrial and academic combined 
—is rapidly giving our fighting forces 
an advantage. 

Along with other American industry, 
the Bell Telephone System has its own 
Bell Laboratories — the largest in the 
world — working overtime for victory. 





Your continued help in making only vital calls to war-busy centers 
is a real contribution to the drive for victory. 
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The Small College in Wartime 


By FRED B. MILLETT 


Engaging Faculty Effort Released by Wartime Conditions in 
Unaccustomed but Important Concerns 


T FIRST sight, the effect of the 
A war on the small liberal-arts 
college seems bound to be 
unqualifiedly unfavorable. The drain- 
ing off of students through voluntary 
enlistment and the extension of the 
selective service to include eighteen- 
and nineteen-year-olds threaten the 
limitation of the students to those 
deferred for scientific or military 
reasons and those physically dis- 
qualified for any sort of military 
service. Influential, too, although 
the effect cannot be measured, is 
the enticing into war industries of 
men who might otherwise be seeking 
admission to colleges. The unavoid- 
able result of these influences is a 
student body of steadily diminishing 
size. Perhaps, as the war goes on, it 
may be possible to predict with 
reasonable accuracy the ultimate size 
of the dwindled college. 
The first shock of the effect of the 


war on college enrollment is almost 
overwhelming, but on second thought 
it appears that the decrease in num- 
bers might be turned from what 
looks like a disastrous liability into a 
valuable asset. The relief from some 
classroom responsibility of faculty 
members, particularly in the hu- 
manities and the social sciences, 
releases brain power and man power 
that can easily be directed to the 
performance of tasks of immense 
value to a postwar college. 

The major task in which members 
of the faculty should be directed to 
engage systematically is a self-survey 
of the college similar to the surveys of 
Dartmouth in 1924 and of Chicago 
in 1933. Such a survey should avoid 
being a collection of facts with little 
regard to their significance. It should 
have clearly defined objectives— 
objectives, moreover, whose achieve- 
ment is humanly possible. A few of 
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the basic problems that such a 
survey should attempt to go some 
distance in solving are the definition 
and the clarification of the philosophy 
of liberal education; a reconsideration 
and an evaluation of the curriculum, 
the student program, and the needs 
of the faculty in the light of this 
philosophy; and the measurement of 
the success of the college in giving 
its students a liberal-arts education. 
In particular, a study should be made 
of pedagogical procedures in order to 
ensure that the faculty is using 
the most effective teaching techniques 
available. 

Another subject for investigation in 
connection with a self-survey is the 
comprehensive examination system. 
This system has been in existence 
long enough to make available data 
sufficient for the discovery of the 
principles that underlie the com- 
prehensive examination and the extent 
to which the best available examina- 
tion procedures are being used. I do 
not know of any department that 
indicates to its majors with any 
clarity the general objectives of its 
comprehensive examination. I am 
sure that certain examination tech- 
niques used successfully elsewhere are 
unknown in many small colleges, and 
consequently unused. A study of 
the nature of the questions which 
make up comprehensive examinations 
would bring to light the more or less 
unconscious philosophy underlying 
the major system. 


HAT this self-survey might 
very well concentrate on is the 
clarification of the advance we expect 
a student to make between his fresh- 
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man year and the time of his gradua- 
tion. The Pennsylvania survey of 
the Carnegie Corporation has shown 
that a considerable number of Seniors 
are less well informed generally than 
a considerable number of Sophomores 
and of high-school Seniors. Admitting 
that the amount of general informa- 
tion concerning the sciences and the 
humanities may be an inadequate 
criterion for the granting of a degree, 
we might very well consider a series 
of examinations that would test gen- 
uinely the advance made by even 
the weaker students—if there is any 
advance—between the time they enter 
college and the time they get their 
degrees. I am convinced that there 
are many students who get their 
degrees because they spend four years 
on the campus and are personally 
unobjectionable. If we are justified 
in giving such students degrees in 
liberal arts, we ought to be clear as to 
the grounds for giving them. 

There are numerous other projects 
in which the faculty might be directed 
to engage during this period in the 
history of a college. If, for example, 
a college decided that its curriculum 
needed radical revision, faculty mem- 
bers organized as committees could 
prepare syllabi for new courses and, in 
fact, initiatethem. Since the number 
of students in these classes would 
probably be small during the next few 
years, individual and class responses 
to new techniques could be carefully 
evaluated and necessary adjustments 
made. IfIam right in my contention 
that the pedagogical procedures in 
vogue at many liberal-arts colleges are 
outmoded or are, at least, not in 
accord with the best practice, there is 
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no reason why controlled experiments 
should not be undertaken to deter- 
mine, if possible, the relative effec- 
tiveness of quite different teaching 
techniques. 


HERE are other projects not 
purely educational which would 
be significant tasks for faculty mem- 
bers freed from a large part of their 
teaching responsibilities. Two types 
may be suggested here. First, the 
system of book-buying for the college 
library is often in need of serious 
investigation. A study should be 
made of the practices of various 
departments in recommending pur- 
chases by the library. If the depart- 
ment with which I am most familiar 
is normal, I may say frankly that it 
has no procedure sufficiently sys- 
tematic to deserve the name. Second, 
an important contribution to the 
future college would be a systematic 
survey of its library resources at the 
present time. Thesurvey committee, 
as a result of its investigations, would 
present a list of desiderata to be 
acquired as opportunities permit. 
Another group of projects might 
very well focus on the history of the 
college. It would be admirable if the 
college should undertake the prepara- 
tion and publication of a book made 
up of biographical essays on local 
academic worthies. An official his- 
tory of the college, if one exists, could 
serve as a point of departure for 
further and more intensive historical 
investigations. A study of the case 
histories of representative members 
of certain classes would also be 
profitable and illuminating. They 
could be chosen from men and women 
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who would be willing to co-operate 
in the venture and to furnish data on 
their own educational experience at 
the college and its results after their 
graduation. The objective of such 
a study might well be an investigation 
of what made their education effective 
or ineffective and of how far such 
education as they got carried over 
into adult life. 

The dwindled wartime college offers 
practical opportunities for other activi- 
ties which might in the long run have 
important consequences for liberal- 
arts education. I can think of hardly 
any scheme that would be more likely 
to increase the esprit de corps of the 
faculty than the practice of faculty 
members’ attending each other’s 
classes. It is never too late to go to 
school, but in normal times faculty 
members are so engrossed in their 
own teaching, research, and com- 
mittee work that the possibility of 
extending their education beyond 
their own field is out of the question. 
It might indeed be advisable to 
require each member of the faculty 
to take, and to do the work in, a 
course in a department other than his 
own. I should enter a plea also for 
the opening of classes during wartime 
to the wives of faculty members. In 
the past, academic classrooms have 
tended to be sacrosanct, private 
domains into which only the boldest 
or the most intellectually curious of 
colleagues would dare intrude. Any- 
one who thinks about the situation 
will be able to explain the develop- 
ment of such an attitude; anyone 
who thinks about it will also see that 
most of the reasons for the idea of the 
classroom as inviolable are untenable. 
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NOTHER type of college activity 
might very well be the sys- 
tematic extension of the college’s 
service to the community. During 
a series of recent visits devoted to 
studying the state of the humanities, 
I was impressed by the varying 
degrees of relationship between a 
college or university and the com- 
munity in which it is located. It is 
obvious that the publicly supported 
institution is likely to have a sense, 
not merely of its dependence on the 
good will of the community which 
supports it, but also of its respon- 
sibility to that community. Such 
universities as Cornell, Michigan, and 
Iowa, for example, seemed to me to 
be developing a healthy relationship 
in which the university is certainly 
giving the state a high return on its 
investment. On the other hand, in 
the case of the small privately 
endowed college, I felt no such 
healthy and vigorous connection. In 
fact, it seems to me that often the 
small liberal-arts college delights in 
floating in an “intense inane” far 
above the community of which it is, 
or should be, a part. I am not 
underestimating the generally happy 
relations which often exist between 
the college and the community. I 
am not underestimating the services 
to the community of those members 
of the faculty who engage in politics 
for high-minded reasons or who serve 
diligently on various civic and philan- 
thropic boards. But any thoughtful 
observer must be struck by the 
failure of many liberal-arts colleges to 
make any significant intellectual or 
cultural contribution to the com- 
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munity, to take any major step, for 
example, in the process of assimilating 
into the American tradition the tre. 
mendous numbers of persons of alien 
stock living in near-by urban areas, 
When, before going to Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, I made some inquiries as to 
the nature of Middletown, I was 
astonished to learn of the high per- 
centage of alien-born adults and of 
children of alien-born parents in the 
public schools. I do not think that 
I am more completely cut off from 
the Middletown community than are 
most other members of the faculty, 
and yet I have experienced no con- 
tacts with these alien worlds which 
are practically ignored by the college 
on the hill. 

The difficulty of establishing vital 
contacts between the academic and 
not only the alien but the American 
groups in the community is immensely 
increased, of course, by the emergency 
conditions caused by the war. The 
absorption of men and women in war 
jobs or in part-time civilian or 
philanthropic duties connected more 
or less closely with the war markedly 
cuts down the time and energy avail- 
able for intellectual and cultural 
activities. There is every reason to 
believe, however, that the planning 
and initiation of such activities should 
be a part of the college’s wartime 
program. Any such program, how- 
ever, depends for its success on 
genuine co-operation between the 
representatives of the college and the 
leaders in American and alien sections 
of the community. It would be fatal 
and futile to offer such groups what 
they do not want or think that they 
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do not need. It would be a scandal 
if such a program were a more or less 
thinly disguised attempt to build up 
an artificial sense of solidarity during 
wartime or to impose any narrow and 
exclusive process of Americanization 
on other racial stocks. Joint com- 
mittees should be set up to make 
recommendations about programs 
which might interest groups now 
untouched by the college. What the 
program would amount to would be a 
community plan for adult education, 
offering to each racial group what it 
most needs and demanding of it 
whatever it has to contribute. The 
Yankee assumption of racial and 
cultural superiority and the Yankee 
unawareness of the genuine contribu- 
tions to American life of the various 
alien stocks have erected a _ prac- 
tically impassable intellectual barrier 
between the American of British 
descent and other Americans. Such 
a program should find its locale, not 
in the austere classrooms of the 
college, but in the civic, ecclesiastical, 
and fraternal edifices that have been 
created by alien groups. Both vision 
and tact are needed for the planning 
and operation of such a program. 
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N ALERT college administration 
should, I believe, plan to launch 

a series of projects like those I have 
suggested. It should “man” these 
projects from the faculty freed more 
or less completely from the duties of 
classroom teaching. It should, in 
each case, take into consideration in 
assigning men to specific projects not 
merely their aptitudes and interests 
but also their normal productivity in 
the field of research. The admin- 
istration has a right, I believe, to 
consider the probable significance of 
the research planned in estimating 
the part it should play in the working 
load of a faculty member. I recom- 
mend that especial weight be given to 
research projects that seem likely to 
broaden the knowledge and interests 
of the faculty member by leading him 
to realize significant relationships 
between his own and another field. 
Certainly the member of the faculty 
who is not engaged directly in wartime 
services and who is maintained as a 
member of the faculty should have 
no objection to an assignment to 
projects which, in the long run, will 
make for a more vital liberal-arts 


college. [Vol. XIV, No. s] 








The Wartime Problems of 
College Students 


By RALPH W. OGAN 


Their Implications for General Education 


HE dislocations of war have 

produced no new needs of 

students with which general 
or liberal education has not long been 
concerned. They have, however, 
accentuated many problems and put 
them in new settings. War disloca- 
tions have dramatically affected stu- 
dents’ interests and motives. The 
immediate difficulties of living a good 
life, for example, are so great that 
they tax the resources of the students 
and have profound implications for 
the: strategy of teaching. 

Because of the relation of the war- 
time concerns of students to educa- 
tional planning, the central staff and 
a number of the colleges of the 
Co-operative Study in General Educa- 
tion have attempted to determine just 
what problems students really have. 
In February, 1942, and again in 
November, students wrote unsigned 
essays in response to the question, 
“What difficulties or concerns have 
you experienced, or do you expect to 
face, as a result of the war?” Nine 
hundred students from 7 colleges 
wrote replies in February;! fifteen 
hundred students from 13 colleges 
wrote replies in November. In each 

1Ogan, Ralph W. ‘Wartime Opportunities in 


instance the four undergraduate classes 
were represented. After an analysis of 
these responses a preliminary Check 
List of Wartime Problems? was pre- 
pared and later used to obtain 
students’ opinions on the 72 problems 
in the Check List. 

The responses of students to the 
Check List of Wartime Problems 
showed the order of interest in 
categories of specific problems, from 
highest to lowest, to be postwar 
reconstruction, managing our re- 
sources, morale and life values, edu- 
cational and vocational planning, and 
military service. This order suggests 
that students generally are more 
interested in large social problems 
than in their rather immediate per- 
sonal difficulties, important though 
the latter are. This observation is all 
the more significant because students 
seem to be discriminating. 

A few check-list items to which 219 
university women, representing all 
four college classes, reacted (Novem- 
ber, 1942) are as follows: 


General Education,” Journat or Hicuer Epvuca- 
TI0oN, XIII (December, 1942), pp. 457-62, 504. 

2John L. Bergstresser, formerly Research Associ- 
ate in Student Personnel and Counseling of the 
Co-operative Study in General Education, took 
duit ~waendiiie for the development of this 
experimental check list. 
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HE existence of this sort of 
MANAGING OUR RESOURCES— Cent 

















How can we learn to eliminate waste and 
extravagance in our buying and consuming 
CE: sicatateneean+ Oe unessciantess 

How can we wake up the average person and 
make our civilian defense services efficient?. . 

Can our social institutions (for example, the 
college, the church, etc.) survive and adapt 
themselves in the face of the tough problems 
resulting from the war?................... 

With many workers moving into already con- 
gested areas, boom-town conditions are sure 
to appear. What can be done to solve the 

roblems of health, housing, sanitation, etc.?. 

What needs to be done to utilize our economic 


When is America really going to get down to 
business and fight this war? Do we have the 
right kind of military and industrial leader- 
ship to get this job done?.................. 


MORALE AND LIFE VALUES— 
Most people even yet don’t seem to know a war 
is going on. How can we get them to the 
place where they will really make the 
sacrifices necessary to win?................ 
How can I plan my college course so as to 
derive the greatest amount of personal 
strength from it during these difficult days?. . 
It seems that my chance of marrying and 
having a happy family life will be greatly 
reduced by the war. Should a woman pre- 
pare for a career other than that of house- 
wife? Will a man be able to adjust to 
normal family life after a long period of 
OEE TS 
How can I adjust to all the sacrifices that war 
will demand of me, such as being separated 
from loved ones, giving up so many com- 
EE Ore 
How can I maintain a calm, constructive atti- 
tude toward life in time of war? What kind 
of philosophy of life will work in days of 


The war seems to make it unwise to get married 
right now, and yet if we don’t perhaps we 
never can. Ought we to take our happiness 
now when we can get it?.................. 

POSTWAR RECONSTRUCTION— 

What will happen to the men who return from 
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student interest has implications 
for teachers and for those who make 
educational plans. One clear implica- 
tion is drawn from the fact that over 
two thousand students expressed con- 
cern in their essays about the item: 
“How can one avoid the feeling that 
the college courses, especially cul- 
tural subjects, are remote and useless 
in light of the war situation?” The 
disturbing conclusion is that many of 
the persons who have asserted their 
deep concern over problems which 
clearly lie within the field of general 
education have failed to see the 
relevance of their studies to these 
problems. 

Most teachers who are asked by 
students, as was the master in the 
fable, “How shall we care for our 
bodies? How shall we work together? 
How shall we live with our fellow 
men? For what ends shall we live?” are 
unwilling to believe that “their learn- 
ing touches not these things.” For 
these educators it follows that, though 
the treatment of these problems 
transcends departmental barriers and 
disturbs long-cherished academic con- 
ventions, steps must be taken to lead 
the student to relate learning to his 
needs. Steps must be taken, too, to 
make sure that the most significant 


military service with reference to jobs, etc.?.. 94 educational experience possible is pro- 
Will there be a great depression after the war?.. 93 ‘ ‘ 
Can we have a lasting peace this time? Is this vided for the student. The achieve- 


war going to work out any better than the 
ie er a ou cena 


What contribution can I make to the kind of 
postwar world we ought to have?.......... 

How can we motivate people so that they will 
be interested in actually wanting and doing 
the things necessary for a lasting peace?.... 

What can be done to safeguard civil liberties 
and the rights of minority groups during and 
after the war?.. Mai 
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ment of these goals may mean the 
re-examination both of the curriculum 
and of educational procedures. 
Another implication of the wartime 
concerns of students is that many of 
them feel an intense urge to act, to do 
something now which will serve the 
nation. Study as usual seems tame. 
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Unless this urge is recognized in edu- 
cational planning, such students may 
engage in action which will be hasty, 
ill-considered, or simply an emotional 
outlet. Such action wastes human 
resources. Properly guided action, on 
the other hand, may be socially pro- 
ductive, may contribute to building 
substantial morale, and may add to 
the zest and effectiveness of the 
learning efforts of students. 

Some students’ reactions indicate a 
deep sensitivity to a wide range of 
serious problems; some indicate a 
striking lack of sensitivity or a sensi- 
tivity only to certain kinds of prob- 
lems. Because of these differences the 
general realization that most students 
do have problems is not alone suffi- 
cient information for faculty consid- 
eration. Knowledge of the nature and 
range of the problems and of the 
varying intensity of concern shown 
by individuals and by groups serves as 
an essential supplement to the com- 
monplace observations that students 
have problems and that some stu- 
dents are socially insensitive. 

Colleges differ in their views as to 
the extent to which students ought to 
be stimulated to an awareness of war- 
time problems. One college, fearing 
the consequences to morale, preferred 
a year ago to avoid discussion of the 
wartime problems of students. An- 
other reported that although last year 
a frank discussion of students’ war- 
time problems was unwelcome, it is 
now accepted as desirable and inev- 
itable. In another college some faculty 
members lament that “‘so far as our 
teaching is concerned, we do not 
know a war is going on.” Other col- 
leges, the large majority of those in 
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the Co-operative Study in General 
Education, are organizing student 
committees, faculty committees, coun- 
seling services, special courses, sem- 
inars, and other means to increase 
both the students’ interest in and 
understanding of the crucial issues 
of the day. 

Not all students show concern with 
significant problems. Some séem in- 
sensitive to crucial issues or show an 
unwillingness or inability to express 
concern with such issues. Thus in 
writing essays in response to the 
inquiry about their wartime con- 
cerns, some (well under 5 per cent) of 
the students made such statements as 
“Nothing is bothering me yet’’; “As 
the war now stands it hasn’t made 
any problems in my life’; ‘““The sup- 
ply of coca cola is practically gone”; 
“T never get the car any more.” 

In responding to the Check List of 
Wartime Problems occasional stu- 
dents check virtually all the items in 
the several classifications as of no 
concern to them. A larger number 
check only immediate personal prob- 
lems of one or two categories such as 
military service or educational and 
vocational planning. Insofar as the 
development of sensitivity to the 
critical problems of living a good life 
as an individual and as a member of 
society constitutes an aim of general 
education, such student responses 
suggest the probable existence of an 
important need. 


HE reactions of a large num- 
ber of students show frustration, 
hysteria, cynicism, despair, misappre- 
hension, failure to consider relevant 
information, and failure to understand 
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the relationship of important facts. 
Failure to understand the issues in- 
volved accentuates for these students 
the fearfulness of a terrible situation. 
Lack of understanding accounts for 
the fact that many students go to 
fantastic extremes in what they pre- 
dict; that they vacillate between panic 
and overconfidence; that they lack a 
sense of personal competence to live 
a good life despite the catastrophe of 
war. Consider, for example, the fol- 
lowing excerpts from the essays of 
several students: 


“T feel sure now that there is a God. 
This thing is too malicious, too ironic for 
human brains to have conceived. To 
Him, whatever He is, I pray super- 
stitiously, but without hope, that the 
boys (one or two) of whom I am fondest 
may be killed quickly and as mercifully 
as possible that they may not have to 
face the devastation of the wasteland we 
will surely have afterward.” 

“I have acquired more or less the 
‘don’t give a damn’ attitude. I don’t 
even try to see the problems which will 
eventually face me in the future, because 
after all, wouldn’t it be useless?” 

“For the first time in my life I feel 
absolutely useless. It is evident that 
everyone must do his part in order to 
win this war, and I feel as if I am wasting 
time here in school.” 

“I feel that several years of my life will 
be wasted if I go into the service of this 
country. All the work which I have put 
into school preparing for advanced work 
will have gained me nothing.” 

“I believe that murder is inherently 
wrong and no flag waving or shouts of 
patriotism can make murder look like 
anything but just plain murder to me.” 

“There is no incentive for the ordinary 
fellow to go to college when the army is 
ahead of him.” 
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“Few soldiers realize what they are 
fighting for except ‘liberty’ and ‘democ- 
racy, neither of which we have fully or 
ever will have to any great extent. They 
fight because they hate or have to. 
Morale at home is kept up by partial 
truths and heroic stories that can be 
classified as patriotic bunk.” 

“Life has become cheap. Thoughts of 
the future are disregarded—they can be 
coped with when the time comes. This is 
proved by hasty marriages and the always 
mounting number of illegitimate births.” 

“The easy, jazzy, and cocktail mind, 
the shallow and selfish interests of the 
man on the home front make me want to 
leave as soon as possible for war, rather 
than to be a part of such a society.” 

“TI feel that our generation has been 
cheated not only because of the war but 
because of the depression of 1929-30.” 


Although it seems clear that stu- 
dents generally want to do what they 
can to win the war, the foregoing sam- 
pling of somewhat unusual statements 
illumines the problems of morale, 
or the needs of students, with which 
general education has a concern. The 
shock of war leads some students to 
react toward life with fatalism and 
futility. Many students lose faith; 
many believe that the pleasures of the 
moment are the only real values; 
many show utter confusion as to their 
goals of living; many do not relate 
to their emotional concerns the 
facts which they must know; and 
many compartmentalize their think- 
ing. Their reactions are based upon 
fallacious or incomplete thinking 
about life. 

Colleges have opportunities to help 
such students. Information alone 
may help to dispel fears, worries, and 
despair, while through teaching and 
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counseling the college can induce 
emotional readiness to face the future 
courageously and intelligently. 


HE study also suggests that 
students really have serious prob- 
lems of which they are unaware. 
Some, for example, apparently do not 
realize that their problems are sus- 
ceptible of analysis. For this reason 
some are frustrated; their difficulties 
seem hopeless. Many are in about the 
position of the innocent old lady 
who, when confronted with the crucial 
issues of the war, repeatedly used the 
stock phrase, “‘Ain’t it awful?” 
Closely related to this blind spot is 
the tendency to view each concern as 
a discrete problem. The students 
seem interested essentially in ad hoc 
answers which work for the present— 
taking a somewhat narrow and even 
opportunistic view. Few students rec- 
ognize that the war raises sharply and 
dramatically the enduring problems 
of life values, both immediate and 
more remote. They do not see the 
importance of understanding the es- 
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sential words, concepts, and ideas in 
which significant understanding of 
their wartime problems are expressed. 
Perhaps college teachers, despite their 
general recognition of the need of 
students for theory and for synthesis, 
have inadvertently failed somehow 
to emphasize sufficiently the useful- 
ness of such theory for meeting the 
problems of daily living, however 
serious these problems are. Otherwise, 
students might be less blind to the 
importance of analyzing their prob- 
lems, of clarifying their values, and of 
achieving complete interpretations. 
College teachers will do well to take 
account of the wartime problems. The 
students’ accentuated interest in prob- 
lems of living a good life has strategic 
importance for those who would 
utilize the wartime motivations of 
students. In the face of the pressures 
which currently threaten the effective- 
ness of general education, both imme- 
diate and long-range planning are 
essential. The wartime problems of 
students deserve consideration in such 
planning. [Vol. XIV, No. s] 
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What Students Think 


BY A GROUP OF COLLEGE UNDERGRADUATES UNDER THE 
DIRECTION OF ALEXANDER DALIN 


A Survey of Student Opinion at the College of the City of New York 


E average college student 
of today is a broad-minded, 
liberal individual, probably 

more skeptical than his predecessors 
of the last World War, yet apparently 
willing and often anxious to have 
changes made in the political and eco- 
nomic systems of the world. He has 
read some serious books, is only 
partly familiar with current events, and 
seems to have considerable inter- 
est in such domains as sports and sex. 
These conclusions are the outstanding 
results of a study of student opinion 
at one of the metropolitan colleges on 
questions ranging from matters of 
international importance down to 
purely personal issues. 

Most significant seems to be the 
overwhelming majority in favor of 
such postwar measures as establish- 
ment of a body (or bodies) for the 
settlement of international problems, 
economic planning, and the passage of 
a Federal anti-lynch act. The per- 
centages arrived at for the first of 
these questions follow: 


Should a body or bodies be Per 
set up after this war for Cent 
the settlement of inter- Yes........ 89 
national problems? me eer II 


On the whole, the sentiment was 
characteristically expressed in such 


statements as these: “I hope they 
finally get together, and stick together, 
too!” or “A league, yes, but not the 
League we had last time!” Those 
opposing a league or federation did so 
largely on the grounds of the ineffi- 
ciency of such organizations in the 
past, or because of the impossibility 
of bridging national interests; but no 
argument was made against the neces- 
sity for such a body, per se. 

To the question of the advisability 
of economic planning in the postwar 
world, answers were divided as fol- 


lows: yes, 89 per cent; no, 7 per cent; 


and don’t know, 4 per cent. Comments 
like this one were typical: “Of 
course, economic planning is just as 
essential as planning in every other 
field of life.”” Some were more skep- 
tical but affirmed that “at least, we’ll 
have to try to prevent a new depres- 
sion,” taking for granted that “with 
all the unemployed and the mess in 
Europe we’ll have a helluva problem 
on our hands.” It may be interesting 
to note that in general there was no 
tendency to shirk American respon- 
sibility for postwar reconstruction. 
On the contrary, most students 
seemed to view the postwar world 
largely as an American affair. In this 
connection, it may be useful to add 
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the results of this question: 
After this war, should we 


clean up America first in Per 
order to establish a better Cent 
democracy at home, with- Yes........ fe) 
out botheringaboutforeign No........ 88 
problems? Undecided. 2 


The apparent percentages may, how- 
ever, represent an understatement of 
isolationist feeling, since orally many 
students were reported to have ex- 
pressed their “internationalist”’ atti- 
tude with certain reservations. Others 
thought both domestic and _in- 
ternational problems were of the 
utmost importance and could not be 
separated from one another. 

While apparently 85 per cent are 
sincere believers in the possibility of 
postwar co-operation with Soviet 
Russia, a surprisingly high number 
of persons answered negatively: 


Per 

Do you believe this may be Cent 
the last war if proper Yes........ 37 
measures are adopted after No........ 61 


its victorious conclusion?! Undecided. 2 


About use of propaganda to raise 
civilian morale in wartime, opinion 
was rather evenly divided. Nor could 
any outstanding trend be found for 
the question of whether force should 
be used, if necessary, to “enforce” 
democracy in preventing the possible 
recurrence of dictatorships abroad. 

The greatest unanimity of opinion 
was observed in favor of the Federal 
anti-lynch act: yes, 99.3 per cent; no, 
0.7. Although replies regarding poll- 
tax laws were not counted, the author’s 
impression was that most students 
were heartily in favor of repeal. 


1The verb may was used intentionally. A higher 
proportion of negative answers was secured from a 
small group who were asked the same question 
except for the substitution of wi// for may. 
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As a reflection of the degree to 
which students follow current political 
and military developments, they were 
asked to identify five men who had 
recently figured in the news. It may 
be somewhat unfair to generalize from 
this selection. Although a consid- 
erable amount of guesswork seemed to 
be done (many called Boisson a 
French novelist), great leniency was 
shown in the tabulation of results. On 
the other hand, such typical names as 
Von Bock almost gave the answer 
away. For Adolf A. Berle, many stu- 
dents substituted the name of the 
comedian Milton Berle. Boisson’s 
name was included since he had been 
in the news the day before the study 
started. A slightly higher percentage 
knew his name during the first two 
weeks of the survey. A similar study 
of sportsmen gave higher results at a 
different college in 1941. Answers 
were accepted as satisfactory if an 
approximate idea of the person’s 
activity or contribution was given: 


Per Cent 
Satisfactory Not Satisfactory 
Beveridge........... 62 38 
Budennyi........... 51 49 
A eee 24 76 
i tl eae 45 55 
Von Bock........... 87 13 


As to some of the books read by 
students, totals showed the following 
results for these seven “serious” 
authors. The reading of any work 
by these authors was tabulated as 
acceptable: 


Per Per 

Cent Cent 
F. Nietzsche...... 23 Hi. Spencer........ 32 
| ere 43 ee 49 
Machiavelli....... 32 F. Dostoevski..... 50 
A. Rosenberg... .. 8 


The results for some of these figures 
are, however, influenced by the fact 
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WHAT STUDENTS THINK 


that most of the authors are on 
optional reading lists in history, 
government, and philosophy courses. 

The amount of reading seemed 
to vary, however, with the major 
subject of interest as well as with the 
age of the student. While not a single 
student pretended to have read all 
seven authors, the number of cases 
ranged from o to 6. It may be signif- 
icant that the quartile deviation 
showed a concentration of about 50 


per cent in the following manner: 


Authors 
Read 


2-3 
It may also be significant that while 
the average technology student read 
only one and the science student only 
two authors, the average for arts and 
social-science men was above two. In 
some cases arts students had read 
close to five authors. 

The question of the continuation of 
a liberal-arts education in wartime 
was answered affirmatively by 75 per 
cent of the students. The remaining 
group consisted of about four-fifths 
of those students majoring in technol- 
ogy courses. It should also be borne 
in mind that the part of the student 
body approving of a liberal-arts col- 
lege in time of war was about 5 per 
cent higher during the first week of 
the survey before the War Depart- 
ment announced its plan for the use of 
colleges for Army and Navy training 
than it was after that announcement. 


O THESE questions about na- 
tional and international policy 
and current events two questions of a 
personal nature were added. Natu- 
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rally, the assumption has to be made 
that answers were sincere, although it 
is readily admitted that it was diffi- 
cult to obtain correct replies to these 
questions since answers were given 
orally to the interviewer, who tab- 
ulated them. The percentages were: 


Do you think people mis- Yes........ 35 
understand you? ne Ej 
Undecided. 8 


Usually students answering ‘“‘yes” 
added: “Some people do, and some 
don’t,” or ““Doesn’t everybody think 
he is a misunderstood genius?” 

The most controversial question 
was “Do you believe pre-marital sex- 
ual intercourse should be permissible 
if hygienically and moderately pur- 
sued?” The replies—all given by men 
students—were divided as follows: 
yes, 70 per cent; no, 25 per cent; unde- 
cided, 5. For a group of 25 students, 
the two conditions in the question 
were omitted; results showed only a 
little deviation from the -total just 
given. In general, students in the age 
group of eighteen and nineteen were 
overwhelmingly in favor of the prop- 
osition, while both extremes (up 
to seventeen and over twenty-one) 
seemed more cautious and inclined to 
conform to traditional folkways. Some- 
times students who at first replied 
“‘yves” would think for a few seconds 
and change their minds. It may be 
interesting to note that in the evening 
session of the same college, results for 
this question showed about one-third 
of the men students in agreement with 
the affirmative reply. This lower ratio 
may be due to the higher age level 
of those students and also to the 
smaller amount of leisure time at 
their disposal. 
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The question of traditional religion 
showed a comparatively high per- 
centage of skeptics, certainly a higher 
percentage than is usual in rural and 
Western colleges: 


Per 
Cent 

Is there a conflict between Yes........ 70 
modern science and tra- No........29 
ditional religion? Undecided. 1 


It would be unwise, however, to con- 
clude that the majority of students 
are atheists. The words ¢raditional 
religion were used intentionally. Where 
attempts were made to determine the 
religious creed of the subjects, answers 
ranged from all shades of pantheism 
and deism through all kinds of vague 
beliefs to agnosticism and nihilism.? 

On the whole, answers for women 

Tn all cases, answers were polled as given by the 


student, no attempt having been made to verify his 
own characterization of his beliefs. 
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students agreed with those given by 
the men. Yet there seemed to be a 
somewhat greater amount of con- 
servatism among women. A higher 
percentage of “don’t know” and 
“undecided” answers appeared for the 
young women as compared with those 
from the corresponding age groups for 
the young men. Naturally, the 
question on sexual intercourse was not 
used in interviewing girls since most 
interviewers were men. Even so, not 
all the women students who were 
interviewed by women answered in 
the negative. 

The same trend toward caution 
and conservatism was noted in the 
evening session. Yet, on the whole, in 
political and social questions, the 
average student had everywhere a 
progressive outlook, with more than 
70 per cent of all interviewed students 
calling themselves liberals. 

[Vol. XIV, No. 5] 
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General Education in Wartime 


By ROY IVAN JOHNSON 


How One College Has Met the Problem of Wartime Needs in Education 


HE sudden emphasis upon 
the need for immediate train- 
ing in occupational areas which 
will prepare students for effective 
service in defense undertakings, in 
war-production work, or in essential 
civilian occupations has forced an 
earnest consideration of curricular 
changes in every college and uni- 
versity in the country. The crucial 
question has been: How much of the 
old subject-matter can and should be 
retained and how much technical 
training can and should be offered 
to meet the more immediate occupa- 
tional needs of the emergency. 
Anticipating this problem of neces- 
sary readjustment, Stephens College 
began, two years ago, taking inven- 
tory of its facilities for specific types 
of occupational training and com- 
piling data on developing occupational 
needs to be used as a guide in setting 
up new course offerings and in adjust- 
ing the content of the standard 
courses. The first administrative step 
was the formation of an emergency 
committee that, in September, 1942, 
was converted into the War-Peace 
Organization (known on campus as 
the W.P.O.) consisting of a joint 
faculty and student board and an 
executive council. One member of 
the faculty was appointed as full-time 





co-ordinator of war-peace activities, 
and the organizational functions were 
expanded to include not only the 
promotion of volunteer service in 
connection with civilian protection 
and defense, but also the development 
of programs of training and the 
formulation of recommendations rela- 
tive to morale problems and other 
emergency needs. As plans matured, 
a definite three-part program emerged. 

Although the volunteer activities 
sponsored or promoted by the War- 
Peace Organization have little direct 
bearing on curricular modifications, 
they are significant as an index of 
attitude, an evidence of college-wide 
responsiveness to the aims and pur- 
poses of the total program. A sum- 
mary of such activities includes 
participation in Red Cross activi- 
ties, money contributions to special 
projects, systematic purchase of war 
bonds and stamps, salvage drives, the 
collection and publication of wartime 
recipes, personal service in relief 
work, enrollment in short-term defense 
courses, and the adoption (by all 
organized groups) of special service 
projects related to the war effort. 
The Rostrum Club, for example, 
established a student speakers’ bureau, 
and the Home Arts Club raised funds 
to provide adequate care for children 
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whose mothers were employed in 
community industries. 

An inventory of college facilities 
revealed five important areas in which 
vocational training designed to meet 
current employment demands could 
be given: aviation, business and sec- 
retarial training, retail merchandizing, 
radio, and child care and training. 
Some aspects of recreational leader- 
ship and personnel work fell also 
within the feasible limits of vocational 
instruction. 

In aviation, for example, the course 
of study which has been arranged 
prepares students for positions as 
dispatch clerks, flight-control clerks, 
passenger-service agents, stewardesses, 
and teletype operators. The course 
in pre-flight aeronautics provides 
training in air regulations, meteor- 
ology, navigation, and general service 
for aircraft. This course, as its name 
implies, is preliminary to actual flight 
training. Upon completion of the 
flight course, provided tests are passed 
satisfactorily, the student receives 
a private pilot’s license. 

The curriculum in business and 
secretarial training has been geared 
more closely to the urgent replace- 
ment needs in connection with essen- 
tial business functions both in civil 
and military life. Approximately ten 
specific types of secretarial or clerical 
positions have been selected by the 
vocational-guidance office, from a 
study of employment demands, in 
which students may be trained for 
proficient service within a two-year 
college period. 

Through specialized courses in 
radio, such as Radio Law, Radio 
Communications and Equipment, Pro- 
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gram Planning and Production, stu- 
dents may equip themselves for such 
positions as junior communications 
trainee, junior aircraft communicator, 
studio operator, and the like. Addi- 
tional courses are offered for students 
whose interest and technical ability 
warrant advanced training. Simi- 
larly, in the other fields, care has been 
taken to set up adequate course 
training and laboratory experience 
to develop “employable proficiency” 
in one or more specific jobs within the 
selected vocational field. 


ANY of the standard courses, 
responding to the trend toward 
the immediate and practical adapta- 
bility of learning to earning—and to 
serviceable employment—have inten- 
sified vocational objectives. In such 
instances, special sections of a course 
have been set up to qualify students 
for specific types of employment. 
Vocational emphases are in evidence 
in courses in art, science, dramatics, 
and languages. To quote from a 
teacher’s report with respect to the 
reorganization of language courses: 
The principal aim of instruction . 
is to give a practical foundation for 
specialized occupational or technical work 
in which some knowledge [of language] 
may be required. The war has opened 
numerous opportunities for civil-service 
and radio positions for young women who 
have a basic knowledge [of a foreign 
language]. One or more sections of the 
course are directed toward preparing 
students for civil-service examinations 
or for commercial positions. A special 
vocabulary is used as a basis of training 
in such sections. 
As a special service to students, the 
vocational-guidance office has issued 
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a vocational-guidance chart showing, 
by semesters, the recommended sched- 
ule of courses to be taken in prepara- 
tion for the specific positions listed. 
Thirty-two such positions, most of 
them within the general areas already 
mentioned, are set forth in the chart, 
together with a brief definition of 
duties and estimated approximate 
earnings. They include the following: 


Airline clerk (reservations, ticketing, etc.) 

Trainee traffic controller (airway and airport) 

Trainee aircraft inspector 

Draftsman and blueprint reader (engineering 
drawing and engineering aide) 

Meteorologist, junior weather observer, and 
junior engineering aide in topographic 
mapping 

Radio-studio operator at radio station 

Junior aircraft communicator 

Technical and scientific aide in radio 

Industrial-laboratory assistant or technical 
and scientific aide (chemistry) 

Medical technology trainee 

Photographer 

Physiotherapist aide 

Social worker 

Business personnel assistant 

Nursery-school or kindergarten teacher or 
children’s aide in national defense 

Leader in recreational activities 

Foreign-language secretary 

Translator and interpreter 

Member of Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
(WAAC) 

Member of Woman’s 
(WAVES) 

Secretary 

Stenographer 

Typist 

Secretarial accountant 

Reporter (stenotypy) 

Office machine operator 

Filing clerk 

Teletype operator 

Telegrapher 

Department-store employee 

International business machine key punch 
operator 

Occupational therapist aide 


U.S.N.R. 


Reserve, 
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Perhaps the most significant fact 
about the vocational curriculums 
which have been made available to 
the students is the complementary 
nature of the training. The college 
maintains its point of view that 
education is for life as well as for the 
immediate tomorrow. Its program 
of general education remains as the 
framework within which the student’s 
immediate vocational needs may be 
served without sacrificing the future 
to the pressing demands of the 
present. In other words, in viewing 
its educational objectives, the college 
widens its angle of vision to include 
not only the accepted values of gen- 
eral education, but also the need for 
satisfying vocational demands and 
interests. To give a quotation from 
the vocational-guidance chart: 

Experience indicates that students who 

possess such combined training [general 
educational training with specific voca- 
tional preparation] are favored in most 
vocational fields over students who have 
only limited technical knowledge and no 
background of general educational devel- 
opment. Stephens courses in vocations 
aim not only at occupational efficiency 
but also at personal effectiveness. 
In every instance, therefore, the 
vocational curriculums are balanced 
curriculums. Basic courses in gen- 
eral education and specific courses in 
vocational preparation are mutually 
complementary in their contributions 
to the student’s total training. 


ECAUSE the faculty has accus- 
tomed itself to reviewing the 
objectives and content of courses 
and making new and functional adjust- 
ments from year to year, the adapta- 
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tion of the general curriculum to the 
social and economic changes produced 
by war was comparatively easy. 
The adaptation consists largely in 
accentuating the constants in the 
program of general education which 
has been built up through years of 
study and observation with respect 
to students’ needs and interests in 
the job of complete living. This 
point of view is stated as follows by 
the Dean of Instruction:! 


War has stepped into the classroom 
and has modified or intensified the 
emphasis of instruction in the light of 
functional purposes to be served in a 
democratic program of education. Courses 
in hygiene and nutrition contribute to the 
maintenance of health and _ physical 
efficiency; courses in consumers’ problems 
clarify the effect of the war on the con- 
sumer and the effect of consumer habits 
on war economy; courses in clothing 
emphasize intelligent care and conserva- 
tion of clothing resources. In the social- 
studies classroom, emphasis is placed on 
the issues which underlie the world 
conflict, the basic characteristics of 
democracy, the problems and respon- 
sibilities of a democratic postwar world. 
Courses in religion and philosophy deal 
with personal problems, intellectual and 
emotional, which threaten to distort 
the outlook of the student or undermine 
her faith in the permanent values of life. 
Such courses contribute to the develop- 
ment of personal values and the main- 
tenance of morale. 

The work of the nation is geared to the 
ideal of efficiency. Similarly the work 
of the College is directed toward bringing 
to maximum efficiency, in the light of 
personal capacities, . . . theservice of each 
individual in the total democratic effort. 

1Adapted from “‘War Has Come to the Class- 


room” in the Stephens College News Reporter for 
October, 1942. 
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The emphases in the general pro- 
gram which reveal the war slant 
most conspicuously are the consumer 
emphasis, the homemaking emphasis, 
developing civic attitudes and under- 
standings, developing personal ideals 
and values, and health for personal 
efficiency. A clearer understanding 
of the adaptation of course aims and 
content to current needs, with respect 
to the five emphases mentioned, may 
be had from the following excerpts from 
a recent college bulletin.2 They at 
least point the direction in which in- 
struction is being guided in the various 
basic areas of general training. 


The Consumer Emphasis— 


The basic content of the course in 
consumers’ problems has been drastically 
altered to meet the changed conditions 
brought about by war or by government 
action. Wise planning, choosing, buying, 
and using of goods and services have 
become essential parts of patriotism, the 
core of the conservation program. One 
part of the course of study deals with 
the effect of the war upon consumers; in 
the topics of this study are included price 
and rent controls, wages, farm prices, and 
taxes and savings and their relation to 
the government’s program for controlling 
inflation. Another series of problems 
involves shortages: the source of supply, 
the difficulties of production and dis- 
tribution, and reasons why the govern- 
ment (if such is the case) has felt impelled 
to deal with the situation. 

A second group of topics in the 
consumer-education curriculum deals with 
the effect of consumer actions upon the 
war effort. The war against waste begins 
with planning—planning the best use of 
time and money and materials. Stu- 

*Educating for Now and the Future. (Stephens 


College Bulletin, February, 1943. 
Number 2). 


Volume 23, 
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dents, in the course of their training, must 
take into consideration programs of con- 
servation, salvage, and repair, of wise 
buying for needs only, of pooling, sharing, 
and co-operating with neighbors—all as 
means of contributing to the war effort. 

The course outline in consumer prob- 
lems is sufficiently flexible at all times to 
deal with developments of importance to 
consumers on the home front as they 
occur from day to day or week to week. 
The main slant of the course of study 
today is toward education for wartime 
living and interpretation of all govern- 
ment regulations affecting the consumer, 
both at Stephens and in the community 
at large. 

Civic Attitudes and Understanding— 

One of today’s pressing needs is a 
better understanding of the issues that 
underlie the world conflict and a broad- 
ened knowledge of the backgrounds of 
national life and international relations. 
Although the value of such understanding 
and knowledge, in time of war or time of 
peace, is always evident, the need for 
recognition and clarification of the facts 
is particularly urgent today. One of the 
objectives of the social studies is to enable 
the student of contemporary society to 
discover in the achievements and mistakes 
of the past, clues to constructive action in 
the present and the future. 

Set up as a “must” for students who 
want to understand the war and the 
problems it creates for a future demo- 
cratic society, Social Problems is con- 
cerned with materials having a direct 
relationship to the war—the economic 
structure which underlies and supports 
the war effort; the problem of democratic 
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government during and after a war; the 
pressing social problems which the war 
and postwar conditions create in fields of 
family life; crime, unemployment, race 
relations, consumer problems, labor, etc.; 
and finally, the problem of the peace 
settlement. 

A study of human relationships is 
incomplete without a background of 
information concerning the physical en- 
vironment of races and nations. An 
understanding of economic conflict, com- 
mercial expansion, industrial resources, 
military strategy, requires a knowledge of 
world geography. Even an adequate 
concept of the physical world we live in 
depends upon a widening of intellectual 
horizons through continual study and 
observation of the physical nature of that 
world. In the main, people remain 
insular in thought and spirit because 
their knowledge remains insular. 


To sum up, the essence of the new 
program lies in its provisions for 
meeting a dual educational respon- 
sibility: education for now and for 
the future. The changes which have 
been effected are, in reality, the 
result of a frank and forthright 
application of the basic functional 
philosophy, which has dominated the 
development of the college program, 
to the immediate and long-view needs 
of a nation at war. The co-operative 
planning of students, faculty, and 
administration reflects a keen recogni- 
tion of responsibility with respect to 
present wartime problems as well as 
future problems of a postwar order. 

[Vol. XIV, No. 5] 








The Future of Literary Scholarship 


By W. L. WERNER 


An Appeal to the Teachers of Literature 


NE might summarily describe 
C) literary scholarship in the 

nineteenth century as a con- 
tinuous struggle between the philol- 
ogists and the historians. In the one 
corner, we had the philologists. They 
were influenced by the new discov- 
eries in chemistry and geology. They 
tried to break literature also into its 
elements—words. Each word they 
subjected to analysis, studying its 
roots and variations. As the chemists 
postulated undiscovered elements in 
their table and the astronomers undis- 
covered planets, they could formulate 
a Sanskrit word that they had not 
yet found. In their studies the 
beauties of literature, the rhythms of 
poetry, the structure of drama were 
lost in the pursuit of each separate 
word. Such was philology, scholarship 
made in Germany, the science of 
language. 

In the other corner were the his- 
torians. They sought not for elements 
but for links in the great chain of 
being. Darwin was their hero; they 
applied evolution not merely to horses 
and men but to the drama, the ode, 
the novel. Under their scrutiny the 
once Dark Ages became the Middle 
Ages. Sources, parallels, influences 
were their concern. The masterpieces 
were not broken up into separate 


words by them, but were hidden 
under webs of cross reference. After 
their analyses, the finest literary tap- 
estry looked like a patchwork quilt. 

Through the late nineteenth cen- 
tury the warfare between the schools 
continued. Literary history was the 
easier task, but each university needed 
also its philologist, born or trained in 
Germany, as a sign of real scholar- 
ship. But the twentieth century saw 
a change in this warfare—one side 
undermined, the other victorious. 

The study of the history and origin 
of words may be dying slowly—but 
it is dying surely. Ancient languages, 
and some modern ones, have gone out 
of the high schools and almost out of 
the colleges. In 1900 a student might 
enter college with four years of Latin, 
two of Greek, two of German, and 
two of French. In 1941 he would be 
unlikely to enter the graduate school 
with that equipment. The linguistic 
teacher may discover in each grad- 
uate class a student with the gift of 
tongues but never a whole class. The 
study of comparative philology may 
still have a few disciples, in phonetic 
laboratories or dialectic excursions, 
but most of its followers have turned 
to other fields. 

On the other hand, the historians 
have flourished. Sources, parallels, 
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influences are the meat of graduate 
courses, doctoral examinations, schol- 
arly articles in magazines, and the 
programs of professional meetings. 
Tennyson’s earliest Shakespeare par- 
allels, parallels to some passages in 
Prometheus Unbound, Shelley and 
Shakespeare, the influence of Whit- 
man on André Gide, Dostoevski, and 
Wassermann—such are the titles in the 
latest PMLA bibliography. 

This trend has been strengthened 
by several curricular developments. 
One is the effort of the public schools 
to make literature and everything 
else a phase of social studies. Poems 
and novels cease to have intrinsic 
values but are mere devices with 
which to know history and society 
better. Literature without social sig- 
nificance, like Poe’s Be//s, tinkles and 
clangs without any hearers. A second 
development is the tying together of 
American literature and history, be- 
gun at Harvard in 1906 and now 
extended to other universities. Other 
signs of the times are the popularity 
of the studies by Parrington and Van 
Wyck Brooks, the basic courses in the 
history of literature and the arts at 
the University of Chicago, the vogue 
of the problem and sociological novels, 
the proletarian critics, all concerned 
with presenting literature as history. 

So with us prestige goes to the 
scholar who can find a new Shake- 
spearian source, an original in history 
for a Chaucer character, a set of 
parallels between any great author 
and some minor predecessor or book of 
fact. Even the nonliterary facts of an 
author’s life assume importance—the 
exact way that he was killed, his 
illegitimate daughter, his suppressed 
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love. As we learn more and more 
about less and less, we discover the 
number of hits, runs, and errors made 
by Stephen Crane on the University 
of Syracuse baseball team and the 
fascinating story of what happened 
posthumously to John Milton’s teeth. 


N THIS attempt to be “scientific” 
and to discover all the facts of 

literary history, our scholars have 
turned themselves into jacks-of-all- 
trades. In analyzing literature they 
know (or must pretend to know) the 
ideas of Plato, of Boethius, of Kant, of 
Marx, of Freud, of Dutch painting, 
of Wagner’s operas, and of such vague, 
vast conceptions as medievalism, the 
Renaissance, romanticism, and the 
industrial revolution. F.O.Matthies- 
sen, writing a book on a brief period 
of American literature, “turns,” ac- 
cording to an admiring reviewer, “‘to 
sculpture, landscape painting, archi- 
tecture, oratory and opera.” And a 
recent official study of The Teaching 
of College English contains recom- 
mendations that the literary specialist 
should be “competent”’ also in liter- 
atures other than English, in the 
histories of the various arts, in 
philosophy, in aesthetic theories, in 
the history of ideas, in social and 
economic history, and in the history 
of science. All this in a so-called age 
of specialization! 

The contempt sometimes felt for 
literary scholars is not held solely by 
scientists who sneer at our lack of a 
system. It is held also by other 
scholars in the humanities—by phi- 
losophers who sneer at our versions of 
their codes, by psychologists amused 
at our concepts of “the fancy” and 
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“the imagination,” and by historians 
shocked at our easy summing up of, 
for instance, the Renaissance. Taking 
all knowledge as his province, the 
modern American scholar is soon 
damned to the seventh circle of Hypo- 
crites, along with the professional 
educators. 

This, then, is the gloomy view of 
the development of the two chief 
nineteenth-century schools in the cur- 
rent century. The philologists have 
had their roots cut away by the 
decline of language study in the 
schools and colleges. The historians, 
though growing in numbers, are losing 
themselves in a mass of purposeless 
details and an attempt to know every- 
thing superficially. For these reasons, 
we see a lack of brilliant young schol- 
ars in our graduate schools, a routine 
monotony in our publications, and a 
lack of public interest in our meetings. 
Major operations seem necessary. 


IRST, we must cut away sharply 

all excrescences to get at the heart 
of our concern. We are concerned pri- 
marily with one thing: the great, still- 
living, still-usable literature of our 
past. To recover this, we must sacri- 
fice all the rotten, rusty links in the 
evolutionary chain. Our heritage in- 
cludes not only the standard classics in 
English, but the broader and older field 
of great literature in translation, for 
great literature survives translation as 
great music survives different instru- 
mentation. If there is not complete 
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agreement on every book called 
“classic,” there is at least agree. 
ment on enough books to fill a high- 
school, a college, and a postgraduate 
curriculum. 

Second, we need a method of study, 
a scientific approach to this body of 
classic literature. We need to make 
available a number of methods, from 
which the student may choose one 
which he likes and knows expertly. 
The nineteenth-century methods of 
philology and history are two possible 
ways, but others are psychology, phi- 
losophy, economics, statistics, and 
music. He should know one field 
thoroughly, instead of all these fields 
superficially. From syntheses of lit- 
erature with one of these subjects, we 
may expect accurate and scientific dis- 
coveries which some later H. G. Wells 
or Van Wyck Brooks can synthesize, if 
he will, into a general pattern for 
popular consumption. 

In short, let us end the war between 
philology and history by requiring 
neither but accepting both as two ina 
large number of approaches. Let our 
students master literature (exp/ication 
des textes) and elect, as a minor, one 
other subject as a way of study. 

We have tried to do too much. Let 
us narrow our enormous chronological 
list to the genuine best. Let us narrow 
our frames of reference to a single one, 
well understood. Then only can we 
expect to arouse interest among schol- 
ars and students, and to discover, for 
us and all, a new strange world. 

[Vol. XIV, No. 5] 
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The Profession of English-A 


By TOM B. HABER 


A Silver Lining to a Present Academic Cloud 


ITH the majority of Eng- 
lish majors transferring— 
temporarily, we hope—their 


activities to various phases of the 
nation’s war effort, many significant 
displacements may be observed in our 
English departments. More than a 
year ago senior staff members, facing 
sharply declining enrollments in their 
graduate courses, began to return to 
the course they taught at the begin- 
ning of their professional careers— 
English-A. 

This displacement is continuing 
rapidly everywhere, especially among 
the larger universities, and as an 
emergency measure serves fairly well 
the present interests both of de- 
partment personnel and the large 
enrollments in freshman composition. 
Emergencies have a way of leaving 
unexpected benefits in their wake; 
and one immediate result of the 
advent of older teachers to the head 
of classrooms recently vacated by 
their former graduate students is 
that, nominally at least, the teaching 
of English-A has been raised to the 
dignity of a profession. It is in the 
hope that it may be kept so that this 
article is written. 

Let us review briefly the status of 
English-A as of, say, 1940. Its teach- 
ing personnel, consisting mainly of 
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graduate assistants, served two im- 
portant functions: it handled at a 
low per capita cost the huge enroll- 
ments in freshman composition, and 
it was the main recruiting field for the 
graduate courses offered by the de- 
partment. The majority of the staff 
of English-A (sometimes as high as 90 
per cent of them) were studying under 
their senior professors. It was the 
general rule at the larger universities 
that a young assistant was hired on 
the stipulation that he carry two or 
three advanced courses in the depart- 
ment, presumably for credit toward 
an advanced degree; and conversely 
every graduate student had a fair 
chance of obtaining a teaching assign- 
ment if he wanted it. The outstanding 
evil of this situation was that the 
professional status of English-A was 
systematically degraded. 

Another evil followed closely in the 
wake of this: the English-A staff itself 
was subjected to continual disorgan- 
ization and unrest. Semester after se- 
mester the members saw the inevitable 
pressures falling upon their slightly 
elder colleagues. They were naturally 
inclined to sympathize with young 
Assistant A, now become Doctor A, 
who resented the fact that, with his 
name no longer on the class rolls of 
the senior professors of the depart- 
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ment, he suddenly found himself a 
persona non grata there, no matter 
how efficient he might have been as 
student and teacher. 

Doctor A may or may not have 
entered upon his duties with the 
understanding that his tenure was 
limited to three or four years. How- 
ever that may be, he is able as a 
teacher of some experience to make 
some judgments on his profession. He 
begins to wonder about the reasons 
for the lack of professional status in 
the teaching of freshman composition. 
He understands now that, regardless 
of his promise and performance as a 
teacher, he was valuable to his depart- 
ment primarily as a graduate student. 
The courses he took were more 
important in the department economy 
than the courses he taught. These 
reflections he is not likely to withhold 
from his English-A colleagues, who 
may take warning from his experience. 
Such experiences, repeated peri- 
odically throughout the academic 
year, have not been good for the 
morale of our student-teachers and 
consequently not good for English-A 
nor for graduate work in general. 

These young persons may well 
wonder why Doctor A, now free from 
the obligations of writing a thesis and 
preparing for his examinations—now 
able to devote all of his time to teach- 
ing—is no longer wanted in _ his 
department. When he begins to look 
about for another position, a little 
investigation reveals the fact that he 
seems not to be wanted anywhere 
else. There is no demand for persons 
with their doctorate degrees to teach 
English-A. At this time the stern fact 
becomes apparent to him that English 
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departments all over the country are 
desperately overcrowded. The chances 
are very slim that he can find a 
reasonably good position in college 
teaching anywhere. 

While awaiting returns to his nu- 
merous letters of application, Doctor 
A may have leisure to reflect that 
from him and his immediate colleagues 
the students in English-A received 
something less than their due. Only 
too often themes were hastily read, 
conferences slighted, in order to save 
a few precious hours for library read- 
ing or to permit him to make the long 
trip to attend the seminar at Pro- 
fessor X’s home. On those occasions 
it was easy to rationalize: his chief 
interest was in his graduate work, 
which he saw as the steppingstone to 
his professional career. He would 
move in the direction where rewards 
lay. One proof of the wisdom of his 
choice is his brand-new doctorate 
degree, which, paradoxically enough, 
has made him von grata both as stu- 
dent and teacher. He is asked to 
move on to make room for another 
incipient Doctor A, who has already 
enrolled for graduate courses under 
Professor X, Y, and Z. 


OCTOR A is a composite of 

hundreds of persons in, or rather 
on the margin of, the profession of 
college English. In a circle only 
slightly higher than his is the veteran 
English-A instructor, retained “for 
humanitarian reasons,” teaching a full 
schedule without hope of advance- 
ment in rank or salary. These two 
strugglers year after year have carried 
the burden of one of the most vital 
courses in our whole college curric- 
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ulum. If it is asked why the results 
of instruction in English-A are so 
poor, a little reflection will make us 
wonder that the results have been as 
good as they are. The general eco- 
nomic proportion between price and 
product holds as true in college 
teaching as elsewhere. 

I have applied the words “one of 
the most vital” to English-A. Is this 
description justified? I think we must 
agree that it is when we consider that 
this course is required of the majority 
of college Freshmen. These students 
are entitled to the best that we can 
give them. In their first (and perhaps 
only) English course they should 
come into contact with the best minds 
of the department. It is not likely 
that these can be found in that area 
of the staff where undivided attention 
to English-A is not expected or 
rewarded. English-A must devolve 
upon other heads and hands if it is 
to be taught as a vital course should 
be. Here is a practical test of the 
democratic principle in education: 
How shall we do the greatest good to 
the greatest number? 


OW, with the older teachers 

of the department taking up 
English-A, there is every expecta- 
tion that some greater good can be 
accomplished—albeit to a smaller 
number, for freshman enrollments are 
diminishing and probably will con- 
tinue for some time to do so. Still, 
these conditions are not unfavorable 
for providing a fair test of the handling 
of English-A by superior teachers. 
For one thing, departmental budgets 
will not be seriously upset by the 
transfer of full professors to English-A. 
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Again, these same teachers are, or 
should be, reliable judges of the effect 
of their teaching and should therefore 
be able to contribute valuable sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the 
course. If they regard their enforced 
relations with English-A as a leveling 
up rather than a leveling down, they 
may find this work so stimulating 
that when they are recalled to their 
seminars they will leave English-A 
with something like regret—or may 
decide not to leave it at all! 

Anticipating this return for a mo- 
ment, we foresee that department 
budgets will at this time be subjected 
to heavy strain. It is then, we hope, 
that those who direct the financial 
policies of our universities will see to 
it that better instruction in English-A, 
having proved its worth, will be 
maintained. This will be expensive, 
but unwise economy will prove even 
more costly. It is to be hoped that 
the chairmen of our English depart- 
ments will be alert to the need of 
fighting to maintain the present per 
capita cost of servicing English-A 
when something like “normal” condi- 
tions in the numbers and distribution 
of English students are restored. This 
practical question of cost means that 
the firm basis of English-A as a pro- 
fession depends, in the last resort, 
upon the decision of those who direct 
the financial policies of our colleges. 
They must be shown that professional 
service here is worth a higher price 
than has hitherto been allotted to it. 
Statistical proof to this effect should 
not be hard to find. Now is the time 
to begin the collection of it. Properly 
presented, it will help English-A to 
attain its majority. 
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HEN our graduate students 

return to us and inquire about 
courses to take and teach, they should 
not be too greatly disappointed to 
learn that the latter have ceased to 
exist. The staffing of English-A with 
professional teachers will mean that 
many of our former students returning 
to the pursuit of their advanced 
degrees may have to turn immediately 
to remunerative work instead. This 
will be a blow to the expectations of 
many. But is it asking too much of a 
candidate for his M.A. or Ph.D. to 
ask him to alternate, say, a year of 
high-school teaching with a year of 
graduate study? Everywhere today 
our high schools are in need of teach- 
ers, and it is more than likely that for 
some years to come demand here will 
run ahead of supply. There should be 
no lack of congenial employment for 
young men and women who wish to 
carry on in alternative years advanced 
work in English studies. 

This alternation between teaching 
and graduate study entails several 
advantages: First, for our English 
departments it will strengthen the 
important lines of communication 
between high-school and college Eng- 
lish, and by lengthening the over-all 
period of graduate study it will 
greatly reduce the overproduction 
of English instructors with unmarket- 
able Ph.D.’s. To the graduate student 
himself these benefits will accrue: His 
potentialities as a student and teacher 
will be greatly broadened, and his 
service connections with his high 
school will assure him opportunities 
of continued employment if a position 
in college does not immediately open 
to him after graduate study. 
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In these practical considerations let 
us not forget the eventual employers 
of our English majors and the young 
lives that will be touched by them. 
Let us remember that one of the chief 
functions of graduate English study 
is the preparation for a profession— 
the profession of teaching. This is a 
high calling, and every aspirant to it 
should be willing to devote undivided 
time in residence to the subject he is 
preparing to teach. During the three 
or four years of his work on his 
English major he is—or should be— 
too busy to carry the heavy responsi- 
bilities of handling ten hours per 
week of English-A. Would the ad- 
vanced student in law expect or wish 
to teach one or two sections in Con- 
tracts while in the midst of his 
preparation for his bar examination? 
Could the student admitted to can- 
didacy for his M.D. devote nominally 
half his time to handling sixty students 
in the freshman class in medicine? 
No less than law and medicine, teach- 
ing is a profession. Preparation for it 
should be as thoroughgoing and as 
rigorous. Let us recognize this fact 
and set about implementing it. By 
doing so we can within a decade 
do more toward improving English 
teaching in high schools and col- 
leges than all our efforts to date 
have accomplished. 

We will have to show our returning 
English majors that we mean business. 
It is up to us to provide for them a 
greatly enriched curriculum. An area 
much in need of expansion is the study 
of our mother tongue. It is possible 
even in these enlightened days for a 
person to receive a Ph.D. in English 
with practically no scientific study 
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of language. This glaring defect in 
teacher-training must be remedied. 
Who has not heard complaints about 
the teaching of grammar in our high 
schools? Have we ever considered 
the possibility that the fault may lie 
in the insufficient preparation of our 
teachers? One high-school teacher of 
senior English confessed to me that 
her sole linguistic equipment for this 
course was what she had not forgotten 
from English-A. Let us blame not the 
individual but the system. Our Eng- 
lish departments can do much to 
correct this system. The circle of 
poorly equipped high-school teach- 
ers—poorly prepared college Fresh- 
men—poorly served graduate students 
can be attacked anywhere; but a 
strategic point for us is the training 
of English teachers. They should in 
their graduate work with us be trained 
thoroughly in linguistics, which is the 
passport to literature as well. 


HAT about our requirements 

in literature? In this field our 
emancipated English majors will be 
able to make much more efficient 
progress both horizontally and ver- 
tically. They should be required to 
perfect their reading knowledge of 
French and German at the end of 
their first year of graduate study. 
Thus they will be able to employ for 
two or three years these two useful 
tools, which only too often have been 
hastily “picked up” at the end of 
doctorate study. 

The present state of world affairs 
will certainly result in a vast stimulus 
to the study of the literature of 
Europe and Asia. Our English de- 
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partments have traditionally been the 
mother of departments of compar- 
ative literature. We shall expect to 
continue to be literary clearinghouses. 
Thus our increased offerings in our 
native tongue will be matched by 
greatly widened opportunities for 
study in the literary culture of nations 
to which in the past we have paid 
little or no attention. Our English 
majors will respond to our enlarged 
program here; in fact they may return 
to us somewhat ahead of our own 
thinking. Twenty years ago American 
literature was hardly considered a 
respectable field for the English major. 
Soon he may be asking us to direct 
his specialization in the Kokinshu or 
the poetry of Lermontov. 

During the absence of our English 
majors we can be making good use of 
our breathing space. There is much 
groundwork to be done in the plan- 
ning of an English curriculum to fit 
the needs of postwar study. While we 
are doing this we can be consolidating 
the benefits which war conditions 
have produced in English-A. We 
shall see to it that this course will 
continue to be served by full-time per- 
manent teachers, specifically trained 
for this work. This means that we 
shall translate into policy our recog- 
nition of the needs and opportunities 
at both ends of our English curric- 
ulum, which will no longer be confused 
with and impeded by each other. 
Thus we shall cease laying an incon- 
gruous double burden on the shoulders 
of the junior members of our English 
staff. We shall elevate them as full- 
time students to graduate courses and 
maintain English-A as a profession. 

[Vol. XIV, No. 5] 











Women Doctors of Philosophy 
in History 


By WILLIAM B. HESSELTINE ann LOUIS KAPLAN 


A Series of Comparisons 


E last quarter of the nine- 

teenth century witnessed a 
revolution in higher education 

in the United States. Two manifesta- 
tions of the academic renaissance 
were the increased opportunities for 
the education of women and the 
beginning of graduate instruction. An 
increase in the number of institutions 
which adopted coeducation and the 
multiplication of colleges for women 
signalized one aspect of a changing 
society. The founding of Johns Hop- 
kins University and the organization 
of graduate study in other universities 
indicated that the universities were 
prepared to furnish a_ leadership 
trained in the scientific and scholarly 
techniques which the age demanded. 
From Germany, the American univer- 
sities imported the Doctor of Philos- 
ophy degree and superimposed it upon 
the standard four-year college course. 
Yale conferred the Ph.D. in 1861, the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1870, 
Harvard in 1873, Columbia’s School of 
Mines in 1875, Michigan in 1876, Hop- 
kins in 1878, and Princeton in 1879. 
Women as well as men undertook 
this pioneering. History has been one 
of the leading subjects which women 
have selected as a graduate major. In 


1893, the University of Wisconsin 
conferred its first Ph.D. in history 
upon Kate Everest (Levi), the first 
woman to receive the degree from an 
organized graduate school. Since 
then, 334 women have earned Doc- 
tors’ degrees in history. This is 16 per 
cent of the 2,055 Doctors’ degrees 
conferred since 1882. Now, fifty years 
later Dr. Nellie Neilson, professor of 
history in Mount Holyoke College, 
is the first woman president of the 
American Historical Association. 
Tables showing the numbers of 
women! and of men? who received 
Doctors’ degrees in history arranged 
by institutions for five-year periods, 
from 1893 to 1935, show certain sim- 
ilarities and differences. The two 
tables show no very sudden changes 
in the proportions of the sexes taking 
the degree. For both men and 
women, the greatest increase came in 
the period immediately following the 
World War. Over half the total num- 


1The tables for women on which the arguments 
in this article are based had long columns and wide 
rows with scattered entries. Since they would have 
been expensive to print, it has seemed wise to omit 
them. However, typewritten copies of these tables 
will be sent to any reader who requests them. 

*The tables for men are given in “Doctors 0 
Philosophy in History: a Statistical Study,” by 
W. B. Hesseltine and Louis Kaplan, which appeared 
in the American Historical Review for July, 1942. 
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ber of Ph.D.’s in history were con- 
ferred between 1926 and 1935. The 
numbers of women receiving Doctors’ 
degrees in history during each of the 
five-year periods follow: 


Number 
of 

Women 
I 6 5504,5 005 we see eurnaton 4 
I cs iicahy cracdinmon.gis eo dye. 4 
PS dsc 5c suis sas $00 < 15 
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NEF. , .sic'n 0g sie pes ows wake 17 
56. dies ooh ean acsiet Sa 32 
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SE ee eee 
SE ee 
Ee Sey er rene 334 


The total number of men who received 
Doctors’ degrees in history during 
this period was 1,721. 


ANDIDATES for the Ph.D. in 

history have been actuated by 
two ambitions: to prepare themselves 
for college teaching positions and to 
make contributions to knowledge 
about the past. Unlike many of the 
sciences and some of the social sci- 
ences, history has no direct practical 
value in industrial or commercial 
establishments. While the holder of 
a Ph.D. in chemistry may face a 
choice between applying his training 
in the classroom or in the industrial 
laboratory, the newborn doctor in 
history must perforce look to the 
schools for employment. 

In the competition for teaching 
positions, women were less successful 
than men. Between 1926 and 1935, 
forty-five American universities con- 
ferred 1,118 Ph.D.’s in history. Of 
these doctors 18 per cent were women. 
By 1939, when the last of this group 
had been out of school for four years 
and the first had been out fourteen, 
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74 per cent of the men and 4g per cent 
of the women were in academic 
positions. Most of each group were 
teaching history, though the men 
were showing a greater versatility 
than women by combining other sub- 
jects with their major specialty: 17 
per cent of the men and 7 per cent of 
the women were teaching history in 
combination with some other subject. 
In academic administration the men 
also had a comparative advantage: 
14 per cent of the men and 6 per cent 
of the women were college presidents, 
deans, department chairmen, or other 
administrative officers. 

Outside the academic field men 
held their comparative advantage: 
4 per cent of the men and 3 per cent 
of the women who received degrees in 
this decade were employed in libraries 
or archives in 1939. The multiple 
agencies of the New Deal and state 
or municipal governments gave em- 
ployment to 6 per cent of the men and 
to 3 per cent of the women doctors in 
history. Many of the men, but none 
of the women, were ministers. On 
the other hand, 35 per cent of the 
women were unemployed. Some of 
them—tIo per cent of the total—were 
married and without other gainful 
employment. Only Io per cent of the 
men were without positions. These 
figures should make it obvious that 
teaching history—or even holding posi- 
tions in which graduate training in his- 
tory is of some use—is predominantly 
a man’s occupation. 

Part of the reason for this situation 
is the more limited job opportunities 
for women. No woman teaches history 
in a man’s college, although men may 
teach in a woman’s college. Coeduca- 
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tional institutions employ a far greater 
percentage of men than women. The 
following table shows the type of 
institutions in which 100 women who 
received Ph.D.’s in history between 
1926 and 1935 were teaching in 1939: 


Women 

IN iso 46 ber endes me 20 
Colleges— 

SR 5 oc od sca s cho o90h-s 35 

Coeducational................ II 
Teachers’ Colleges— 

a es 

Coeducational............:... 12 
Junior Colleges— 

ere 

Coeducational.-............... I 
re 17 


Taken as a whole, women taught in 
smaller and poorer schools, held fewer 
responsible positions, and, presum- 
ably, carried heavier teaching loads 
for leaner salaries. 

The geographical distribution of the 
771 teachers among the Doctors of 
Philosophy in history from 1926 to 
1935 showed a deplorable tendency 
toward regional inbreeding. Each 
graduate department placed its doc- 
toral graduates in near-by colleges. 
Graduates of Harvard and of Yale 
taught in New England, of Wisconsin 
in the Middle West, of California 
on the Pacific Coast, and of Texas 
in Texas. The women in this 
group, however, showed less tend- 
ency to cluster around their alma 
mater. Either the difficulty of find- 
ing places led them farther afield, or 
employers seeking women for teaching 
positions surveyed a wider range. 

However important occupational 
motives among those who seek the 
doctorate in history may be, the grad- 
uate schools do not exist for the 
purpose of finding jobs for their 
graduates. Departments of history 
which confer the Ph.D. are primarily 
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concerned with training candidates 
for the degree in the methods and 
techniques of scholarly research. The 
degree is a research degree, finding no 
warrant except as it extends the 
boundaries of knowledge. The degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy is a license to 
do research, not a union card entitling 
its holder to apply for a job! 


N 1927, Marcus W. Jernegan, pro- 

fessor of history, University of 
Chicago, studied the productivity of 
Doctors of Philosophy in history and 
concluded that only about 25 per cent 
of the holders of the degree engaged 
in research. Most of the explanations 
given by nonproducers were mere 
excuses rather than valid reasons. 
After making suggestions for improv- 
ing the quality of instruction and for 
encouraging publication, Mr. Jernegan 
estimated that, in the next decade, 
five hundred men and women would 
receive Ph.D.’s in history. Modestly 
he hoped that 50 per cent of these 
would become consistent producers. 
Then, he declared, “we may begin 
to hope for a new epoch in higher 
education in the United States.” 

Mr. Jernegan’s estimate of the 
number of Ph.D.’s granted in the 
decade following his study was much 
too low, but his hopes were exceeded. 
Neither prosperity, depression, nor 
the New Deal kept grist from the 
graduate mills. New historical socie- 
ties and new journals offered new out- 
lets for publications, university presses 
and commercial publishers issued the 
products of scholarly pens, and the 
Guggenheim Foundation, the Social 


3Jernegan, Marcus W. “Productivity of Doctors 
of Philosophy in History,” “American Historical 
Review, XXXIII (October, 1927), pp. 1-22. 
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Science Research Council, and other 
agencies underwrote historical re- 
search. By 1939, the 1,118 Ph.D.’s of 
the decade 1926 to 1935 had published 
nearly twenty-five hundred articles 
and more than eight hundred books. 

This, rather than the jobs the 
graduates held, was the real test of 
the validity of the Ph.D. in history. 
In it, the women lagged far behind 
the men. Although 18 per cent of the 
Ph.D.’s in history in this period were 
women, they wrote but 13 per cent of 
the books and 7 per cent of the 
articles. Whatever discriminations 
might exist against women as teachers 
or administrators, there were none 
against them as productive scholars. 
Editors and publishers did not exclude 
books and articles by women. Grants- 
in-aid and postdoctoral fellowships 
were not granted by misogynists. Any 
research workers in history faced 
problems of the accessibility of mate- 
rials and proximity to research libra- 
ries. Yet libraries were as open to 
women as to men, and no sex lines 
barred them from research. The only 
tenable conclusion is the obvious one 
that women did not engage in research 
and publication. 

The one hopeful sign in this situa- 
tion is that the women who received 
Ph.D.’s in history between 1931 and 
1935 were more active scholars than 
their older sisters. In Table I are 
listed the names of the graduate 
schools which during that interval 
granted Ph.D.’s in history to women. 
The numbers of women receiving 
these degrees are given in Column 2. 
In Columns 3 and 4 are given the 
numbers of these women who were 
authors of books which were pub- 
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lished between 1931 and 1939 and the 
numbers of such books. The 84 
women who received their Doctors’ 
degrees between 1926 and 1930 had 
fewer productive scholars among them 
than the 122 Ph.D.’s of the next 
lustrum. In the first group, 26 women 
wrote 37 books, and 34 women wrote 
40 articles before 1939. The women 
were but half as productive as the 
men; 60 per cent of the men and 31 
per cent of the women wrote books. 
The number of books per woman was 
1.4, per man was 2; the number 
of articles per man was 4.8, per 
woman was 2.6. Only 41 per cent of 
the women wrote articles for scholarly 
publications, while 72 per cent of the 
men produced essays. But in the 
next five years the women showed 
promise of catching up with the men: 
44 of the 122 produced 50 books (see 
Columns 3 and 4), and 36 wrote 73 
articles (see Columns 5 and 6). This 
meant that 30 per cent were writing 
articles and 36 per cent writing books. 
The increase was greater than that of 
the men, 56 per cent of whom wrote 
articles and 41 per cent wrote books. 

A satisfactory index of professional 
recognition is difficult to obtain, but a 
count of the book reviews in the 
leading professional magazines indi- 
cates that women historians are less 
likely to come to the attention of 
book-review editors than their men 
classmates. In a selected list of his- 
torical journals, the women wrote but 
a small proportion of the book 
reviews. The figures for this same 
group of 206 women who received the 
Ph.D. in history between 1926 and 
1935 show that editors seldom recog- 
nized scholarly attainment or critical 
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ceived this type of recognition. On 
the other hand, 45 per cent of the men 
of the first group and 29 per cent in 


judgment among them. In the four- 
teen years between 1926 and 1939, 
only 21 per cent of the 84 women 


TABLE I 


Tue Booxs, Macazine ArtIcLes or Essays, AND Book Reviews sy WomMEN Pu.D.’s 1n History 
PRINTED BETWEEN 1931 AND 1939* 























Numpen or Booxs Essays Boox Reviews 
Grapbvuate Scxootst BA 
RADUATES 
1931-35 Writers Books Writers Essays Writers Reviews 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) 
SEIT Oe UN 2 ORR: De Se SE Ree Amn anrneen Remererees 
ot Ee ee ee, eee ee I 2 I 2 
CE ices i a0 0 4 eis sane 8 I I 3 a ee. See ae 
a a 13 7 8 8 ee SER rere: 
sid Ds le seals oe I I I I “BER Cpe: Com > 
SII. 6 c.ct. coe sae vdecee 19 19 23 3 5 4 4 
od heh Oh we ee ks 4 3 3 I I I 2 
SIN 755 5.5 5 chewed vires Sh ce OR AR eee ree AN Ree eee eee: 
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Oe ee ee ee Meee es I “Ae Sores, eee 
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*This table has been compiled from the following bibliographical sources: Writings on American 
History, United States Catalog, Reader’s Guide, International Index to Periodicals, Bibliographie der 
fremdsprachigen Zeitschriften Literattur, International Bibliography of Historical Sciences, List of Doctoral 
Dissertations Printed, and Essay Index. 

+The following Graduate Schools granted no Doctor’s degree in history to a woman during this lustrum: 
Boston, Brown, George Washington, Iowa, Johns Hopkins, Stanford, Washington (Seattle). 


the second had come to the attention 
of the editors. The women averaged 3 
book reviews each, while the men 
averaged 5. Columns 7 and 8 of 


receiving Ph.D.’s between 1926 and 
1930 reviewed books, and only 8 per 
cent of the 122 who took their doc- 
torates between 1931 and 1935 re- 
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Table I show by graduate schools the 
numbers of women receiving Ph.D.’s 
in history between 1931 and 1935 who 
reviewed books for the professional 
publications. The count may be of 
dubious value, but it confirms the 
suspicions raised by the other facts on 
publications here assembled. 


HUS stands the record of fifty 

years of graduate study in his- 
tory. The list of distinguished women 
scholars in history is not long; the 
record of the average woman who 
persevered in academic study until 
she attained the doctorate is not 
impressive. She has seldom held high 
or responsible positions in the teaching 
profession, and she has not proved a 
productive scholar. Such figures as 
those given in this article are sufficient 
indication that the teaching of history 
and historical research are activities in 
which men engage in greater numbers 
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than women. Women who took the 
Ph.D. in history hold poorer positions, 
are more likely to be unemployed, and 
are less likely to do research than 
men. Moreover, the historical pro- 
fession awards less recognition to its 
women members. 

What the future holds for the 
woman who seeks the Doctor of 
Philosophy degree in history is as 
dark as the future always is. It may 
well be that the war will bring a 
decrease in the percentage of unem- 
ployed women Ph.D.’s, and that the 
numbers of degrees granted will in- 
crease in proportion. Already the 
graduate schools are witnessing a drop 
in the number of men students and a 
proportionate increase in the number 
of women. The next few years will 
probably see an increased number of 
women receiving the Ph.D. in history 
and a better opportunity for them in 
finding teaching positions. 

[Vol. XIV, No. s] 














Many Opinions 


By LAWRENCE THOMPSON 


The Qualifications of Library Administrators in Higher Institutions 


EFORE the war between the 

states the qualifications of the 

academic librarian were poorly 
understood. Experience, professional 
background, and even administrative 
ability were secondary considerations, 
and the appointment usually went to 
some favorite of the university ad- 
ministration who coveted the extra 
honorarium. The systematic growth 
of book collections was neglected, 
and standards of service suffered 
considerably, but when American uni- 
versities and their libraries began to 
expand and change to meet the new 
demands of the 1870's, these con- 
ditions could no longer be tolerated. 
Colleges and universities were often 
fortunate enough to secure excep- 
tional men to execute reforms in their 
libraries, but there were still no gen- 
erally accepted qualifications for the 
position of librarian. 

This situation has lasted up to the 
present day, and it has resulted in 
great unevenness in the quality of 
library service in higher institutions 
which are comparable in other respects. 
Some of the largest and allegedly best 
university libraries have attained their 
present position of eminence in spite 
of rather than because of their admin- 
istrators. On the other hand, the 
library profession itself has failed to 
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provide any satisfactory course of 
training for future directors of uni- 
versity libraries. Therefore, it is not 
surprising that in recent years library 
committees have been unable to find 
suitable candidates for the offices of 
retiring librarians and have chosen 
some member of the university faculty 
or even an outsider with no library 
experience whatsoever. 

It would not be quite accurate to 
assume that library committees are 
pleased to choose a librarian without 
professional training. In point of 
fact, they frequently have no other 
alternative if they are to secure a 
man who has the qualifications which 
they, as faculty members, want. 
But what are these qualifications? 
Apparently they are unknown in 
library schools, where future workers 
in research libraries are trained side 
by side with others who will devote 
their lives to popular libraries. Neither 
has there been any formal considera- 
tion of qualifications of academic 
librarians on the part of institutions 
and learned societies. However, it is 
possible to secure a fairly clear idea 
of what type of man is wanted by 
piecing together various statements of 
university administrators, librarians, 
and faculty members. 

The literature on the subject is volu- 
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minous. Innumerable self-righteous 
librarians of the latter part of the 
nineteenth century, successful for 
blind adherence to current reforms 
rather than for their own initiative, 
felt called upon to illuminate their 
colleagues with regard to desirable 
personality traits. But relatively few 
real contributions to thought in this 
field appeared prior to the discour- 
aging report in the American Library 
Association Survey of 1926: 

Definite educational and technical qual- 
ifications, requisite for appointment, are 
reported by very few libraries, and in 
most of them the reported requirements 
cover only one or two positions.' 
American librarians had apparently 
paid little heed to the words of one 
of the leading continental librarians 
of the past generation who said that 
the best way to improve the position 
of libraries relative to other modern 
cultural institutions is to establish 
high standards of training and service 
(18). The qualifications for academic 
librarianship have usually been divided 
into three categories: personal traits, 
administrative ability, and proper 
education and professional experience 


(24, 5, and 6). 


HE question of desirable per- 

sonal traits for academic librarians 
is perhaps the most difficult of the 
three, for there has been entirely 
too much loose thinking and writing 
about it. Nearly every library-school 
textbook has its tiresome and mean- 
ingless list of personal traits for this 
or that library position, and scores of 
piously repetitious librarians have 


American Library Association. 4 Survey of 
Libraries in the United States. Chicago: American 
Library Association, 1926. Vol. I, p. 260. 
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expressed themselves on the subject. 
In general, it may be said that these 
contributions add up to exactly 
nothing. The late Fritz Milkau, lead- 
ing authority on the admirable Prus- 
sian system of education for research 
librarianship, dismisses the whole sub- 
ject with the statement that the 
librarian needs no special qualifica- 
tions other than those, which make 
for success in other fields. Substan- 
tially the same thought was recently 
put forward by Sydney B. Mitchell, 
director of the School of Librarianship 
at the University of California, when 
he spoke of “students who would 
succeed in whatever they undertook 
because they have what it takes.’” 

In view of this attitude expressed 
from two such authoritative sources, 
it would seem rather venturesome to 
suggest any special personal traits 
which the academic librarian should 
possess to a greater degree than men 
in other professions. There is some 
authority, however, for mentioning 
a few traits which he must have or 
cultivate because of the very nature 
of his surroundings. Humility and 
tact should characterize his relations 
with his faculty (27); and a college 
administrator has set forth the related 
qualities of courtesy and intelligence. 
He says, also, that the librarian must 
be skilled in the art of successfully 
establishing external relationships, for 
through his personality the academic 
librarian must appeal to boards of 
regents, philanthropic foundations, 
and others outside the library and the 
college (28). Above all, he must 
cherish high ideals of service. This 


*Mitchell, S. B. “Essentials in the Training of 
University Librarians,” College and Research 
Libraries, 1 (1939-40), pp. 22-23. 
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quality is frequently described, but 
few have done it more succinctly 
and impressively than a leading mid- 
western university librarian: 


He should be of a chivalrous nature, 
quick to see the opportunity to be of 
service, yet not obsequious in performing 
that service, always alert to avoid 
hurting others, as Newman defined a 
gentleman, yet capable of administering 
a reprimand to a member of his staff, or 
dealing with an irate member of the 
faculty whose sense of slight (or, possibly, 
his inferiority complex) has been touched, 
or pacifying an offended student on whose 
toes some assistant has unwittingly trod.* 


Administrative ability appears a 
quality which is universally re- 
quired of the academic librarian; but 
there is a wide difference of opinion 
as to whether it is possible to secure 
an administrator who is a man of 
learning as well. Of course, it would 
be most desirable to strike a balance 
between the two (22), but unfor- 
tunately, the usual tendency has been 
to go to one extreme or the other. 
In Europe it is customary for scholar- 
ship alone to be considered in the 
appointment of a librarian (7 and 8), 
and the result is often discouraging 
in spite of such brilliant exceptions as 
Adolph von Harnack. England has 
suffered only slightly less from libra- 
rians who were outstanding scholars 
but poor administrators. However 
much a Henry Bradshaw or a David 
Hume might add to an institution’s 
academic repute, no efficient modern 
library would care to have them 
in the administrative position. In 
America, on the other hand, there 


8Doane, G. H. “The Ideal University Li- 
brarian,” Library Journal, LVI (March, 1931), 
p- 258. 
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have been too many library admin- 
istrators with only the slightest pre- 
tense to scholarly achievement. Still 
it should not be assumed that execu- 
tive ability and scholarship are mutu- 
ally exclusive, for the two qualities 
are often found in the same person (7), 
The solution of this problem has been 
put up to young librarians themselves 
in terms of “the high opportunity of 
combining the scholarly ideals of our 
former leaders with the energizing 
zeal and skill of the modern director 
of corporate activities” (2). 


HILE the presence of desirable 
personal traits and adminis- 
trative ability has been a point of 
discussion for many years, only 
recently has there been any debate 
over the relative value of technical 
library training and academic subject 
training. In the last few years there 
has been a strong tendency to favor 
the latter; and among those who do, 
there is some disagreement as to the 
relative degree of specialization in one 
field or of competence in many fields. 
For a half century after Melvil 
Dewey founded the first School of 
Library Economy, the validity of the 
demand for professional experience 
and knowledge of practical librarian- 
ship was unconditionally accepted. 
But recently this notion has been 
questioned, and one university presi- 
dent has even stated that “the least 
important qualification of the librarian 
is his training” (32). Another promi- 
nent scholar and administrator has 
said that in choosing a librarian it 
would be wiser to select one with 
scholarly and educational interests 
even though he were deficient in 
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technical training (4 and 11). On 
the other hand, it is argued by many 
librarians that practical experience 
is by far the best preparation for the 
administrator of an academic library, 
and that no amount of training either 
in theoretical librarianship or in some 
subject field can take its place. 
Undoubtedly, there is little justifica- 
tion for the appointment of a man 
without administrative experience 
simply because he has enjoyed ad- 
vanced training (24), but there have 
been several recent examples of suc- 
cessful librarians in large universities 
who have been appointed to their 
present positions without previous 
library experience. In reality, the 
truth lies somewhere between the two 
extreme positions, and Dean Wilson, 
of the Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago, has expressed 
the real needs of university libraries 
very appropriately: 

Neither the scholar without library 
training nor the librarian without scholar- 
ship of a high order can bring to the 
administration of such libraries all of the 
abilities which are demanded if they are 
to be nicely adjusted to all the needs of 
organization, administration, scholarship, 
and investigation.‘ 

At all events, there has been an 
insistent demand for a high type of 
scholarship. In some quarters it has 
assumed an almost reactionary aspect 
with the unjustified assumption that 
there were more scholarly librarians 
in the past generation than there are 
today; but when one considers the 
accomplishments of men like Winsor, 
Spofford, and Cutter, it is quite 


“Education for Librarianship in America,” 


Library Association Record, 1 (November, 1931), 
Pp. 371. 
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pardonable to plead for more men 
of the same stamp as the highest type 
of old-fashioned librarian who was 
““pre-eminently scholarly in his tastes 
and habits” (2). It is not intended 
to return to such a state of affairs as 
was represented by the old Library 
of Congress, in which most books 
could be located only with the aid of 
Mr. Spofford’s colossal memory; but 
the important thing is that the 
librarian be fundamentally receptive 
to the problems of the serious investi- 
gator (14). Still, there are dangers 
to be avoided at both extremes. 
While it is uneconomical to employ 
librarians without advanced training 
and yet expect them daily to perform 
tasks requiring a high type of scholar- 
ship (3), it is equally detrimental to 
library policy as a whole for the 
librarian to indulge in personal re- 
search to the exclusion of other more 
urgent duties (6). 

Another definition of the librarian’s 
qualifications as a scholar is that his 
education in general resemble the 
training considered necessary for 
faculty membership (17). University- 
library administrators are fairly indif- 
ferent as to the sources of specialized 
bibliographical training for their assist- 
ants (21), but many of them seem to 
prefer that it not come from the 
library schools as they exist today (29). 
So far, there have been virtually no 
detailed outlines for a curriculum for 
training library administrators who 
are to be accepted as full-fledged 
faculty members. There is no gen- 
eral acceptance either of the Ph.D. 
offered by the Graduate Library 
School or of the same degree in 
another field, and there is some 
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well-merited skepticism regarding the 
absolute value of the doctorate in 
general (17 and 24). Strangely enough, 
no one has yet suggested a cur- 
riculum which would incorporate the 
best features of the Prussian system 
with its three grades of service, the 
highest grade consisting of university 
graduates who have received special 
bibliographical training, both in theory 
and practice, in addition to their 
academic degrees. 


EGARDLESS of what formal 
title a university librarian may 
bear as evidence of his training, 
specialization in some one field is 
generally desired. This qualification 
has been emphasized by American 
university presidents ever since the 
beginning of graduate study in this 
country. Daniel Coit Gilman spoke 
of his ideal librarian in these terms: 
He will be the better administrator if 
he cultivates his own special branch of 
study, for thus he will have a sympathetic 
relation with other investigators, and he 
will be the better investigator if he is also 
a teacher. Erudition should be the 
characteristic of his mind; beneficence, 
of his heart.® 
Specialization can easily be worked 
into library routine without involving 
any of the evils of the old-fashioned 
departmental-library system. Prom- 
ising developments in the field of 
divisional organization of university 
libraries should offer greater oppor- 
tunities for the use of special talents 
than the smaller and narrower depart- 
mental Jibrary has permitted in the 
past. “Just as a university professor 


5Gilman, Daniel Coit. University Problems in 
the United States. New York: Century Company, 
1898. p.255. 
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must be a professor of something, so 
the university librarian must likewise 
be a librarian of something.” There 
are plenty of precedents in the past 
with such famous librarian-scholars 
as Naudé, Heyne, and Winsor, who 
were able to integrate their special 
fields with the execution of technical 
library processes for the benefit of the 
collection as a whole (10). 
Continental research libraries have 
always recognized and utilized special 
qualifications of their staff members. 
It is not surprising that divisional 
organization has been carried much 
farther in European libraries than in 
American libraries of corresponding 
size and purpose; and it is possible 
that our tardiness in adopting this 
form of organization is due more to 
lack of suitable personnel than to any 
reluctance on the part of admin- 
istrators. One of the outstanding 
German librarians of the past gen- 
eration, Georg Leyh, of Tiibingen, has 
made a pointed distinction between 
the relative value of ‘‘book-learning,” 
this is, general bibliographical train- 
ing, and “special learning,” showing 
the latter is necessary for good subject 
cataloguing, proper administration of 
a Fachreferent-system in acquisition, 
and for adequate reference service 
(16 and 12). It is generally conceded 
that there is no one field which is best 
suited for the training of prospective 
librarians. English and history are 
good, but a young man should not be 
discouraged from majoring in some 
basic social, biological, or physical 
science. Indeed, there is a definite 


Arlt, G. O., and Lund, J. J. “The University 
Library: Some Thoughts about Its Past and Some 
Questions about Its Future,” Library Journal, 
LXII (October, 1937), p. 769. 
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lack of librarians with scientific train- 
ing. Mitchell has recommended a 
broad scientific course such as Har- 
vard’s doctorate in the history of 
science or a general correlation of 
humanistic studies (20). In general, 
the training of a librarian may be 
centered in almost any field for 
which he has a special interest, 
although he should be discouraged 
from pursuing applied and vocational 
studies (19). 


HE classical curriculum for the 

library school was formulated by 
F, A. Ebert over a century ago. He 
argued that the librarian should have 
a detailed knowledge of history, liter- 
ature, and bibliography as the basic 
disciplines; but, he added, the librarian 
should also be at home in general 
encyclopaedic studies “‘to acquire an 
equal regard for and interest in every 
department of human knowledge’”’ (9). 
Ebert’s emphasis on encyclopaedic 
scholarship has been repeated by 
other authorities on education for 
librarianship, and there seems to 
be no conflict in their minds between 
this ideal and the notion of specializa- 
tion. Encyclopaedic learning is super- 
ficial by necessity, but it should be 
considerably broader and sounder in 
the case of the librarian than in the 
case of the average faculty member 
(26). The important element here, 
as in every other profession, is that a 
sense of balance be maintained. The 
librarian must be hospitable to all 
branches of learning and avoid one- 
sidedness—although his universality 
must always be leavened by a certain 
degree of subject specialization. He 
should have an unusual conception 
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of the processes of human knowledge; 
and while he does not have to be able 
to read Tamil, as Goethe said, he 
should be able to guide the patron 
who wants to read Tamil or any 
other language, however exotic. What 
actually is expected of the librarian is 
that he be able to edit texts and 
subject bibliographies, to contribute 
to reviewing organs, reference works, 
and manuals of all sorts; and this idea 
has lead to the thought that the old 
type of professor-librarian, generally 
customary prior to the nineteenth 
century, needs only some moderniza- 
tion to attain superiority over the 
one-sided administrator of more recent 
times (15). Dean Wilson agrees 
essentially, although in somewhat 
different terms, when he views the 
librarian as a general educator: 
“Fundamentally the librarian should 
have a broad general understanding 
of the university as a whole as 
opposed to a narrower departmental 
view” (31). 

It would be an endless task to 
enumerate specific qualifications in 
detail, and it is possible here only to 
note a few which have been particu- 
larly emphasized. Most frequently 
demanded is that the librarian be a 
collector of rare skill, a somewhat 
paradoxical qualification in view of 
the minuscule fraction of the book 
fund controlled by the average Ameri- 
can university librarian. In order to 
emphasize this point, Bishop has 
repeated a somewhat apocryphal say- 
ing attributed to W. F. Poole, “The 
successful librarian must be a good 
buyer, a good beggar—and _ [occa- 
sionally] a good thief.’”? Linguistic 
ability has been frequently postu- 
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lated, but is conspicuous among 
modern American librarians prin- 
cipally for its absence. Ebert did 
not ask too much when he said that 
the librarian should know classical 
as well as modern European tongues 
and have some facility with Oriental 
languages (9). President Gilman said, 
“Tt is not necessary for him to know 
as many languages as Mezzofanti, he 
should at least command Greek and 
Latin, French and German.”*® Some- 
what less frequently emphasized but 
none the less of greatest importance is 
that the librarian have a_ broad 
acquaintance with scholars both at 
home and abroad. 

While the qualifications for aca- 
demic librarians which have been 
outlined in this article are considered 
to be generally valid for librarians of 
higher institutions, there are certain 
highly significant distinctions between 
the college and university librarian. 
A librarian and administrative official 
has stated in a survey of American 
academic libraries that “the uni- 
versity post ... makes more of a 
demand for the qualities of an admin- 
istrator, organizer and bibliographer; 
the college position more of the 
qualities of the teacher and edu- 
cator” (5). There is a general con- 
currence in this conception of the 
college librarian as an educational 
officer (1 and 13), but there is no 
wide agreement on the nature and 
degree of a university librarian’s 
qualifications in the fields of admin- 
istration and. bibliography. Again, 
the teachers’ college librarian is sup- 


TBishop, W. W. The Backs of Books. Balti- 
more: Williams and Wilkins Company, 1926. p. 185. 
8Gilman, op. cit., p. 254. 
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posed to have distinctive qualifica- 
tions which can best be brought out 
by special training (25). 
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Counseling and the NY A’ 


Out of six years of experience 
with the routine administration of 
the National Youth Administration 
(NYA) program in the campusless 
skyscraper College of the City of 
New York, a new insight into the 
nature of the problems faced by 
thousands of eager students has come 
to one guidance officer—in this case, 
the dean of women. These problems, 
needless to say, reach back into the 
homes of the students and turn the 
task of the counselor into one of 
guidance to parent or adult. 

One parent accompanies a student 
who applies for N24 employment at 
the City College School of Business. 
Each parent is given a_ half-hour 
interview. His socioeconomic status, 
his ambitions for his child, and his 
general understanding of the work of 
the College are brought to light in 
this interview and in the forms and 
application blanks which are left with 
the counselor. In such a great urban 
university where faculty members 
and counselors seldom meet the par- 
ents of their students, these interviews 
are real opportunities. Our parents 
have learned through these inter- 
views that the College is interested in 
the welfare not only of their sons and 
daughters but of them themselves. 

Each student accepted for NYA 
employment receives as complete a 


Reported by Ruth Caldwell Wright, Dean of 
Women, School of Business and Civic Administra- 
tion, College of the City of New York. 


job interview as he would get in a 
commercial employment agency be- 
fore his work assignment is made. In 
this interview the counselor leads him 
to match the realities of his abilities 
and liabilities against his preferences 
and to consider his work-experience 
needs from more than one point of 
view. Every effort is made to give 
these interviews true vocational sig- 
nificance for the student. Of course, 
the student makes his own choices 
and takes full responsibility for the 
consequences of those choices. This 
respect for his personality preserves 
the student’s identity among the 
thousands of other students who come 
and go in our busy corridors, each 
earnestly seeking the recognition that 
is so necessary for human self-respect 
and happiness. 

The facilities available through 
NYA provide work opportunities un- 
der faculty sponsorship that, in many 
cases, have a high vocational value. 
The student has ample opportunities 
to develop work skills under expert 
guidance. In many cases this expe- 
rience later influences him in his 
choice of a career. 

Responsibility, for making appoint- 
ments which reconcile the needs and 
desires of students with available 
work opportunities and yet consider 
the welfare of both the student- 
worker and the faculty-employer, is a 
challenge to the wise judgment of all 
who co-operate in the work of the 
guidance department. It gives the 
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counselor a chance to put his pro- 
fessional training into practice. The 
degree to which students achieve a 
balanced adjustment between the 
demands of their N24 jobs and their 
college life is a gratifying measure of 
the success of our guidance procedures. 

To assist the counselor with the 
routine matter of guidance, a rating 
sheet has been developed by a com- 
mittee of the faculty. Eight charac- 
teristics of the service rendered and 
personality traits are listed—quality 
of work, volume of work, initiative, 
work attitude, knowledge of work, 
attitude toward others, appearance, 
and reaction to constructive crit- 
icism—which are rated on a five-point 
scale designated in terms descriptive 
of the attribute in question. For ex- 
ample, initiative is to be rated as 
“lacking, needs prodding, satisfac- 
tory, resourceful, or very resource- 
ful.”” Twice during each semester each 
employer is given the opportunity to 
evaluate the services and attitudes of 
his student-workers. Conferences are 
held with students whose ratings, on 
the first evaluation given by their 
employers on this scale, are below 
average in any respect. All outstand- 
ing deviations, whether expert or the 
opposite, are noted and interviewed. 
The second report is intended to show 
whether the student responded to the 
suggestions given him in the inter- 
view, or how much progress he made 
during the semester. 

These follow-up conferences are as 
time consuming as they are rewarding 
from the standpoint of guidance. 
Stability and the ability to accept and 
profit by suggestions are essential vir- 
tues in the workaday world. Some per- 
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sons are born with them, but they can 
also be acquired by patient practice 
under guidance during the period of 
the student’s gradual maturation. 
The administration of the N24 (or 
whatever similar agency may in the 
future replace it) should be an integral 
part of the guidance program of every 
college in the United States. It 
involves the cases that are most des- 
perately in need of wise guidance. It 
furnishes data backed by govern- 
mental authority which are of great 
value to the counselor and which, once 
available for use, will be hard to lose. 
Perhaps faculty committees can handle 
the work of administering the NVA, 
but only if the members are skilled 
and experienced in guidance pro- 
cedures and carry light teaching loads 
so that much of their time is available 
for conferences. Such responsibility 
must never be left to the mercy of 
untrained leaders. The counselor who 
leaves the N74 in the hands of minor 
clerks in his office is missing a rare 
opportunity, if not committing an 
unpardonable sin. For the wise ad- 
ministration of the program requires 
the best effort and the best thinking 
of the ablest of guidance officials. 


Persistency of Students’ 


A study of the attendance of 3,023 
students who entered 9 Missouri col- 
leges in 1936 or 1937, representing 
each of the five types of institutions, 
shows that 60 per cent returned the 
following year. The remaining 40 per 
cent either transferred to some other 


*Reported by Wallace A. Hilton, a graduate 
student now in the armed forces, and W. W. 
Carpenter, Professor of Education, University of 
Missouri. 
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institution or dropped out of school. 
A study of Table I will show the 
persistency of attendance during 
junior-college years for all types of 
institutions and the persistency in 
upper-division years for the four-year 
institutions. 

This study of college persistency 
points out four significant functions of 
education at the junior-college level. 
The fact that from 33 to 47 per cent 
of the students who entered the four- 
year colleges considered here returned 
during their junior year justifies the 
preparatory function. Since 40 per 
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suggest the urgent need for both 
vocational and educational guidance 
during the junior-college years, par- 
ticularly during the freshman year. 

In order to prevent such a large 
number of students from dropping out 
of college after their first year’s work, 
the college must either refuse to admit 
those students who cannot complete a 
prescribed curriculum or else offer at 
least a two-year curriculum in which 
a larger number of students can 
succeed. 

Institutions offering work at the 
junior-college level have formulated 


























TABLE I 
PersIsTENCY OF ATTENDANCE OF STUDENTS IN FIvE Types or CoLLeGEsS ExprESSED IN PERCENTAGES 
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cent of the students studied failed to 
return during their sophomore year in 
all colleges, and since from 53 to 67 
per cent of those entering the four- 
year colleges fail to return during 
their junior year, it seems reasonable 
to believe that terminal education is 
needed to meet the needs of these 
students. If a much larger group is to 
benefit from offerings at the junior- 
college level, a program of general 
education will be needed to meet this 
need. The transfer from one school 
or college to another within a univer- 
sity organization and the high rate of 
student loss in the colleges studied 





statements of functions, aims, pur- 
poses, and objectives from their be- 
ginning; however, at present a small 
minority have neglected to include 
such a statement in their catalogues 
for the information and guidance of 
their own students and of the general 
public. 

After aims have been formulated, 
every effort should be made to carry 
out or relate curricular and extra- 
curricular activities to these purposes. 
Each of the five types of institutions 
should recognize that a large number 
of students now drop out before 
graduation and should attempt to 
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provide offerings and proper recogni- 
tion—a degree or certificate—for com- 
pletion of two years of college which 
should prepare students for some 
field. Colleges should also recognize 
that many of their students transfer 
to other colleges and universities, and 
they should attempt to give the 
necessary guidance and _ curricular 
offerings that will make possible sat- 
isfactory achievement in the school or 
college to which the student transfers. 


A Berea Program’ 


Berea College has conducted for over 
five hundred of its secondary-school 
students a three-weeks informal course 
on home improvement. No books, 
no pencils, no examinations, but 
orange crates, nails, coffee cans, grass 
seed, and other similar equipment 
were used in this special school. 
With facilities that could be secured 
by any mountain farm family, these 
students from Kentucky hillsides were 
shown how homes can be made more 
comfortable and enjoyable for a few 
pennies and a lot of ingenuity. 

Regular classes became “extra- 
curricular” for the duration of the 
special course. “‘No home work” 
was the rule, in order that everyone 
might attend these unconventional 
classes held in various appropriate 
places on the campus. Realizing 
that the nation’s future will be 
directly influenced by the type of 
citizenship that is developed in the 
homes of her people, Berea gave 
emphasis to better living. Two models 
of houses, ‘‘ the old contrast house,” a 
mountain shanty moved to the campus 

’Reported by Roberta Larew, Berea College. 
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from a near-by hillside, and ‘‘the new 
contrast house,” built by students for 
a minimum amount of money and ma- 
terials, proved the advantage of plan- 
ning. Students whose lives had been 
spent in the former type of house— 
and such structures are plentiful in 
the Southern mountains—got ideas 
for creating better living conditions, 

Although potentially the Southern 
Appalachians have an abundant food 
supply, nutrition among many of its 
people is far under health standards, 
partially because of poor management 
and lack of education along this line. 
One of the chief aims of the home- 
improvement series was to impart an 
understanding of important diet prin- 
ciples through a practical presentation 
in demonstration form. To make the 
demonstration more real, two lab- 
oratory rats co-operated by showing 
what the different diets did to them. 
Discussion of how many cans of 
home-grown tomatoes it would take 
to furnish enough vitamin C for a 
family of six, why you should drink 
your milk instead of feeding it to the 
pigs, why a head of lettuce is healthier 
than a bar of candy, ten ways of 
getting the proper foodstuffs each 
day revealed that such information 
is not always available to people who 
are eager to learn. 

Practical in design, unique in 
method, this informal education of 
the home-improvement type is sym- 
bolic of the program Berea College 
offers the two thousand mountain 
folk who annually cross her threshold. 
Beginning in 1855, the college has 
grown from a one-room building 
tucked in a thicket of wild cane to an 
institution with over 100 buildings 
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on a campus comprising 140 acres. 
Thoroughly democratic in spirit, the 
school makes it possible for many 
worthy boys and girls of eight 
southern states to secure an educa- 
tion by providing labor by which all 
who attend may earn a part of their 
expenses. The school offers work 
ranging from the A, B, C’s to require- 
ments that complete the B.A. or B.S. 
degrees in the college department. 
With no subsidy from the state and 
none from any religious sect, Berea 
has pioneered in the “earn while you 
learn” method, giving dignity to 
labor by making it an integral part 
of the educational system. Berea 
has again pioneered in offering the 
home-improvement unit to equip 
people from southern mountain homes 
to build a better world. 


Effective Study Methods’ 


One of the most serious problems 
recognized by colleges and univer- 
sities today is the number of poten- 
tially good students who are failures 
because they do not know how to 
study. Realizing the humiliation to 
the individual and the loss to society 
resulting from failure of college stu- 
dents, many schools are offering 
courses in study methods as a partial 
solution to the problem. At Stanford 
the office of the dean of men has 
developed an unpretentious, rather 
brief course given without credit and 
on a strictly voluntary basis. The 
course is divided into 7 class periods 
of one hour each, with the emphasis 
on the acquisition of good study hab- 


‘Reported by Stanley L. Sharp, Assistant Dean 
of Men, Stanford University. 
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its rather than on theoretical discus- 
sions of the best study methods. The 
following topics are treated: the value 
of time and its proper distribution 
among various phases of college life— 
schoolwork, recreation, exercise, and 
extra-curricular activities; external 
conditions suitable for concentra- 
tion; efficient procedures in reading 
and in note taking; various types 
of examinations with suggestions 
regarding preparing for them and 
taking them; relationships between 
learning and memory; a general re- 
view and suggestions for studying 
specific subjects. 

To acquire efficient distribution of 
time, the student keeps an accurate 
record of how he spends each hour of 
the day. For this purpose a time 
chart showing the hours from 7 A.M. 
to II P.M. every day’ of the week has 
been prepared. Forty-five hours a 
week is indicated as the reasonable 
amount of time to be spent on 
schoolwork. 

The hours are converted into points 
on a “check chart” of study habits 
listing 15 items to which various 
point-values have been assigned. By 
means of this chart, each class mem- 
ber rates his study efficiency for the 
previous week. Although amount and 
distribution of study time is first on 
the list and receives the greatest 
number of points, many significant 
items are included under such general 
headings as suitable external condi- 
tions; proper attitude; amount and 
kind of recreation, exercise, sleep, and 
food; actual procedure in preparing 
assignments, in reading, i in reviewing, 
in taking notes, and in evaluating 
achievement on returned papers and 
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examinations. By analyzing this 
record, the student can determine 
where he is wasting time. His weekly 
total of points divided by two ex- 
presses his study efficiency on a 
percentage basis. 

The records of the 67 students who 
attended the class regularly during 
the winter and spring quarters of 
1939-40 and 1940-41 made a net 
improvement in their marks in the 
quarter in which they were taking the 
course of plus 9.07 grade-points as 
compared with their records for the 
previous quarter. For example, 
student who received a C in 4 units 
and D’s in g units in the quarter prior 
to becoming a member of the class 
made a straight C record during the 
quarter in which he was enrolled. In 
subsequent quarters the records of the 
majority of these students continued 
to show improvement. 

In order to make a just comparison, 
men who knew of the course but chose 
to stay away were paired with stu- 
dents who were enrolled. They 
were matched according to previous 
Stanford marks, aptitude-test scores, 
high-school records , type of secondary- 
school attended, intelligence quotients, 
reading scores, proposed majors, fi- 
nances, extra-curricular activities, per- 
sonalities, and fraternity or non- 
fraternity affiliation. The surprising 
results reveal that the men in the 
four control groups (one control group 
for each “study” group in the four 
quarters) lost on an average of 2.3 
grade-points from their previous, 
already below-average records. Thus 
the total net difference between the 
records of the men in the classes on 
effective study methods and the men 
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in the control groups was 11.37 
grade-points. A further examination 
of the records in subsequent quarters 
shows the same tendency; for exam- 
ple, the spring-quarter record of 18 
winter-quarter (1940-41) study-class 
men was a net total of 42 plus grade- 
points, or an average of 2.33 plus, 
while in the same period the 18 men 
in the control group accumulated a 
net total of 107 minus grade-points, 
or an average of 5.9 minus. In the 
former group 5 men went minus as 
compared with 15 in the control 
group who went minus. 

An improvement of 9.07 grade- 
points as an average gain for all of 
the men in the classes in the past two 
years over their own previous records 
(or 11.37 in comparison with men in 
control groups) indicates, of course, 
that many have made fine records to 
compensate for those who attended 
the course and still made only slight 
progress. In particular, the records of 
the 4 men who made the greatest 
improvement in each study group are 
encouraging. These 16 men in the 
school term prior to their attendance in 
the class had rolled up a total of 203 
minus grade-points. During the quar- 
ter of their attendance in the class they 
made a total of 104 plus grade-points. 
This represents a net improvement of 
307 grade-points, or an average gain 
for each man over his own previous 
record of 19.1 grade-points. 

In conclusion, the results to date 
have been so satisfactory that the 
class has become an integral part of 
the counseling program of the office 
of the dean of men, and the enroll- 
ment now is double that of any 
previous quarter. 





-The-Reporter: 





Nicxt classes with full college credit 
are being offered by Ohio State Uni- 
versity during the spring quarter. 
The night program was arranged for 
employed people, particularly those 
in war industries. 


A copy of the Navy College Training 
Program V-12 has been sent to every 
college and university president in the 
country. It contains curricular sched- 
ules and course descriptions, and was 
published by the Navy Department, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. 


A NEW course in photogrammetry 
or mapping from aerial photographs 
is being given at the University of 
Pittsburgh. It was put in at the 
request of the Army Map Plant to 
remedy a serious shortage of up-to- 
date maps. The course is intensely 
practical. To overcome the difficulty 
of obtaining for instruction purposes 
suitable aerial photographs with suf- 
ficient ground control, a relief model 
is used. 


Because of the immediate demand 
for social workers brought about by 
wartime conditions, the Simmons Col- 
lege Graduate School of Social Work 
has changed the organization of its 
program from a semester to a quarter 
basis. Under the new plan a student 
may complete the program leading to 
the degree of Master of Science in 
six quarters. Formerly, this required 
two full academic years. 


Summer sessions on both the Los 
Angeles and Berkeley campuses of the 
University of California will begin on 
June 28. The courses will be designed 
particularly for students beyond the 
normal age of undergraduates and for 
others who cannot readily take advan- 
tage of the regular university terms. 
According to President Sproul, these 
sessions will be directed to the service 
of teachers even more extensively and 
effectively than in past years. The 
incorporation of the summer sessions 
in the University Extension provides 
instruction throughout the year for 
regular students and permits the or- 
ganization of summer sessions designed 
especially for adult, special groups. 


Tae academic year at Lafayette 
College has been divided into four 
terms of 13 weeks each for the dura- 
tion of the war. This action was taken 
to co-ordinate the college schedule 
with the Army training program 
already started for air crew students, 
with a contingent of Army engineers 
expected later. The summer term, 
required of all students, will begin on 
July 1, and students of other colleges 
desiring to gain additional credits or 
make up past work may be admitted. 
Graduation will be possible after the 
completion of 12 terms, during which 
a student carries at least four courses. 


A specu clinic has been opened at 
Western Reserve University to help 
men with speech handicaps who wish 
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to enter the armed services, as well as 
those who have returned from the 
service with speech defects created by 
war experiences. The preparation of 
men to take more important places in 
the war effort is only one phase of the 
clinic program. Its major job will be 
the rehabilitation of war wounded and 
shock victims whose vocal organs 
have been destroyed or damaged. It 
will involve retraining with artificial 
parts, such as false larynx or false 
palate; working with aphasia cases, in 
which shock has left the victim 
speechless; associated agencies will 
correct hearing defects; the university 
hospital and clinics have been made 
available for medical and dental care, 
and other aid will be supplied by the 
Red Cross and other private and 
public agencies in the city. 


Ciry Co.eceE, College of the City 
of New York, has been selected by 
the Army to serve as the Assignment 
and Reclassification Section of the 
Second Service Command to “screen” 
cadets chosen for the Army Special- 
ized Training Program. Under an 
agreement with the Army the College 
will become the official center in that 
area for the testing, classifying, and 
assigning of the trainees, who will be 
sent to the College in small groups 
not exceeding 500 at any one time. 
They will remain there from one day 
to a month, depending on the number 
of available vacancies in the colleges 
chosen under the specialized training 
program. This new agreement will in 
no way interfere with the previously 
announced selection of the college as 
one of the centers at which advanced 
engineering training will be given to 
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several thousand cadets. City College 
has also been chosen as a center for 
pre-medical instruction. 


Tue University of Kentucky Board 
of Trustees announces the gift of 
$14,500 from the Keeneland Associa- 
tion for the study of the prevention 
and treatment of diseases in horses, 

A prominent alumnus of the Uni- 
versity, Winston Coleman, Lexington 
historian, has bequeathed his entire 
collection of Kentuckiana (upon his 
death). The collection will include a 
number of rare and valuable manu- 
scripts, books, pictures, and relics 
assembled during extensive research. 


Tue vital rdle of the home front in 
the present global struggle for the 
preservation of freedom is the theme 
of Lest We Forget—Eternal Vigilance 
Is the Price of Liberty, the seventh 
series of 13 dramatic transcriptions 
for radio broadcasting and use in 
schools just issued by the Institute of 
Oral and Visual Education. The 
stories in the new series are based 
upon contemporary history and stress 
the need for vigilance by every Amer- 
ican as one of the major safeguards 
of our democratic freedoms which 
must become the democratic founda- 
tions of the postwar world. The 
material was prepared under the direct 
supervision of Howard M. LeSourd, 
dean of Boston University and chair- 
man of the Advisory Council of the 
Institute of Oral and Visual Education. 


To MEET the need for authentic writ- 
ings on ancient and medieval history, 
thought, and religion, an annual 
publication entitled ‘Tradito” will be 
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available shortly, according to the 
acting rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America. The initial volume 
of approximately 500 pages will con- 
tain ten articles in English, French, 
and German contributed by educators 
of four universities and members of 
four religious orders. The studies in 
the first volume are taken from the 
fields of classical as well as Christian 
antiquity, of liturgy and law, of 
patrology, scholasticism, canonical 
jurisprudence, and political theory. 


Tue War Production Board will use 
the engineering laboratories of the 
University of Kentucky for exper- 
imental research on behavior of fer- 
ritic steels at low pressure. The study 
will be carried on in the College of 
Engineering under the direction of 
Francis T. McGuire; a grant of 
$47,500 has been made for the 
investigation. 


Tue classes of Converse College in 
South Carolina, one of’ the first 
liberal-arts colleges for women, have 
been opened to 120 men students, 
Juniors and Seniors transferred from 
Wofford College, which was recently 
taken over by the War Manpower 
Commission. Under an emergency 
arrangement these men students con- 
tinue their liberal-arts courses and 
can finish their year’s work according 
to schedule. The summer school also 
will be open to both men and women. 


Twice as many. students will be 
admitted next July to the Training 
Course in Personnel Administration at 
Radcliffe College, and more emphasis 
will be put than ever before on train- 
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ing for government and _ industrial 
work. Members of the faculty of the 
Harvard University Graduate School 
of Business Administration will give 
special seminars directed to the needs 
of personnel students. This is the first 
time that this privilege has been 
granted to women. The summer 
session will open July 5, followed by 
the first field-work period from 
August 30 to October 23. The second 
field-work period will follow the win- 
ter session from March 1 to May 1, 
and will end with the usual conference 
in personnel relations. Two fellow- 
ships are available for next year’s 
students on the basis of scholarship, 
training, personal qualifications, and 
financial need. 


Tue Institute of International Edu- 
cation, with the co-operation of the 
Office of the Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, is arranging for 23 
vocational instructors from the United 
States to spend a period of three years 
in Brazil, working under the super- 
vision of the Brazilian Ministry of 
Education. Before leaving this coun- 
try the instructors and adult members 
of their families will attend an orien- 
tation course at the Inter-American 
Training Center, Washington. A few 
of the candidates, who were selected 
by an official representative of the 
Brazilian government, have already 
left for Brazil. 


Tue Pennsylvania State College will 
offer courses this summer in history, 
economics, and political science which 
are incident to the conduct of the 
war as well as to postwar planning and 
reconstruction. In addition to its 
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regular academic semester from June 
14 to September 24, four separate 
summer sessions of varying length, 
particularly designed for in-service 
teachers, school administrators, and 
special students engaged in emergency 
training will be held. The first of 
these begins on May 17 and will end 
on June 4. Courses dealing with our 
Allies and the economic, political, 
geographical, social, and cultural prob- 
lems related to the war will be 
offered. Since the State Department 
of Public Instruction has made it 
obligatory for all teachers in the public 
schools to be qualified to teach basic 
courses in the history of the United 
States and of Pennsylvania, two new 
courses will be given during the main 
summer session beginning June 28. 


To MEET its man-power shortage, the 
National Broadcasting Company and 
Northwestern University will train, 
in part, its own replacement personnel 
through the second annual Summer 
Radio Institute offered from June 21 
to July 31. Enrollment will again be 
confined to one hundred selected men 
and women. All classes will be on a 
co-educational basis, including the 
course in control-room techniques, 
one of the three courses added to the 
curriculum for 1943. The other two 
new courses will provide advanced 
training in radio acting and dramatic 
writing. Instruction will also be 
offered in announcing, radio-acting 
fundamentals, continuity writing, di- 
recting, and public-service programs. 
Discussion groups will be held on the 
University campus, while laboratory 
work will be conducted in the studios 
of the National Broadcasting Com- 
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pany in the Merchandise Mart. 
Requirements for admission will be 
more stringent this year, but each 
applicant will be judged on his indi- 
vidual merits. A prospective student 
must be eligible for general admission 
to the University as well as demon- 
strate his ability to profit from the 
courses offered. All courses will carry 
full university credit. Inquiries con- 
cerning the Institute as well as 
requests for application blanks should 
be directed to Albert Crews, director, 
Summer Radio Institute, School of 
Speech, Northwestern University. 


Tue Summer Session at Mills College 
will be held from June 28 through 
August 7. The program of Latin- 
American studies and the studies in 
French history and culture will be 
continued. Two new groupings, For- 
eign Areas Studies, which will present 
language and culture background 
studies of foreign countries involved 
in the present war and the recon- 
struction which will follow, and an 
English Language Institute, which 
will afford specialized training for 
persons planning to teach English to 
non-English-speaking peoples, with 
practice in teaching English to foreign 
exchange students, will be offered. 
The United States Office of Education 
will sponsor a war-training course in 
production illustration to prepare for 
immediate skilled employment in air- 
craft and shipbuilding industries. A 
workshop will be sponsored by the 
American Institute of Family Rela- 
tions for three weeks from June 28 to 
July 17. The 10-day session of the 
Institute of International Relations 
will be held from June 27 through 
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July 7. Lectures and round-table dis- 
cussions on present and future world 
problems will constitute the program, 
for which college credit may be earned. 
Specialized training in phonetics 
and practical teaching methods will 
be offered-North American teachers, 
and students planning to spend a year 
in Latin America as exchange teach- 
ers or students will find in the Mills 
English Language Institute an official 
training center for their work. 


Tue most important educational news 
item on postwar reconstruction comes 
from London. It concerns plans for 
re-education of the German people— 
old and young—along rational demo- 
cratic lines, to help the Reich become 
a well-behaved member of the world 
community. The plans were devel- 
oped by a joint commission of the 
London International Assembly, an 
unofficial body of United Nations rep- 
resentatives, and the Council for 
Education in World Citizenship, a 
British teachers’ association. Sug- 
gestions are unofficial, but they 
have attracted considerable attention, 
partly because several members of the 
commission are also members of Allied 
governments residing in London. 
Among the suggestions proposed is 
the appointment of an Allied high 
commissioner of education to be 
named by the United Nations. He 
would control all education of the 
German people, act as censor over all 
books, films, and radio programs, and 
direct the supervision of the leisure 
activities of Germans over a specified 
length of time. Some Britishers are 
critical of the proposed plan. They 
would promote conditions of free 
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discussion during which the Germans 
themselves would find out just why 
the Nazi system is a failure and 
a delusion. 


Many of the 70 students who com- 
pleted the 24—weeks course in Russian 
given at Cornell University in the past 
year are now at work with the armed 
forces or the Government. The United 
States Naval Academy recently ap- 
proved the program by saying: “It 
fits our requirements.” Plans are 
being made to send a few naval 
officers for intensive study. The next 
class starts July 5 and will include 
both a 12-weeks beginning and a 
12-weeks advanced training course, 
both limited in enrollment to specially 
qualified persons. The courses, which 
were started a year ago under sponsor- 
ship of the American Council of 
Learned Societies, are equivalent to 
four years of ordinary college Russian. 
A minimum of 40 hours of study a 
week is required, and emphasis is 
laid on obtaining a practical knowledge 
of the living language of today. 


Srupents of Connecticut College 
who wish to graduate early may 
attend a summer session this year. At 
the same time, training will be given in 
special skills for wartime jobs and will 
provide alumnae, teachers of elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, and others, 
through specially planned courses, the 
intellectual stimulation formerly ob- 
tained through summer travel or 
study in the big universities. The 
12-weeks session, June 21 to Septem- 
ber 10, is so planned that with 
adjustment of courses during the reg- 
ular academic year, members of the 
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class of 1944 may take their degrees 
in January instead of June of next 
year, while students in subsequent 
classes may graduate approximately a 
year early. In addition to the courses 
already mentioned, three groups of 
regional studies are offered: the intel- 
lectual and social history of the 
United States combined with a course 
in American art; modern French 
history offered with a course entitled 
“The Mind of Present-Day France”; 
and Latin-American history offered 
in conjunction with Spanish or 
possibly Portuguese. 


Many new courses designed to aid in 
the war effort will be offered in the 
11-weeks term opening June 21 at 
Northwestern University. This year’s 
term has been especially prepared to 
fit the altered educational require- 
ments of public-school teachers, 
high-school graduates, and advanced 
students who are participating in the 
program. Scientific and technical 
courses important to the armed serv- 
ices will be offered. Among these 
essential courses are mathematics for 
warfare, military war maps, meteorol- 
ogy for pilots, astronomy and naviga- 
tion for aviation cadets, nutrition in 
wartime, and pre-flight aeronautics. 
Special “refresher” and “brush up” 
courses will be offered for teachers 
who must assume heavier teaching 
loads. According to Mr. Posey, 
director of the summer term, one out 
of every ten public-school teachers 
next year will be an emergency 
teacher who does not meet standard 
certificate requirements. A number 
of courses covering educational devel- 
opments of the past ten years will be 
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given by the School of Education for 
these teachers. 


The Graduate Faculty of Political 
and Social Science of the New School 
for Social Research, New York, an- 
nounces an 8—weeks course of intensive 
training through which graduate stu- 
dents engaged in war industries and 
other occupations may expedite their 
work for advanced degrees in fields 
directly related to the war effort. The 
session which has been expanded and 
extended to meet wartime require- 
ments will open on June 14 and will 
run to August 4. Students may obtain 
as much credit for each course taken 
as in a full semester of the normal 
academic year. Questions of inflation, 
money, and banking during and after 
the war will be the subject of one 
course; another will be a seminar on 
the economic structure of Nazi Ger- 
many and Soviet Russia in which ex- 
perts, some of whom were in Germany 
right up to 1939, will take part. Other 
courses include the basic problems of 
philosophy, psychology, and procedure 
in training leaders; social control of 
economic activity; historical sociol- 
ogy; history and problems of capital- 
ism and social change. The courses 
which meet twice weekly are open only 
to those holding Bachelors’ degrees 
from accredited institutions. All classes 
will be conducted in the late afternoon 
and evening to meet the needs of those 
engaged in professional or war work 
during the day. As in other years, 
holders of Doctors’ degrees in estab- 
lished positions in other institutions 
are invited to attend without charge. 
Privates in the armed forces will also 
be admitted without tuition fees. 








-Fditorial-‘Comments - 





The Co-operative Attack on 

Curriculum Problems 

LSEWHERE in these columns 

is a review of the book edited 

by Freeman and Butts, describ- 
ing an experiment at Columbia Uni- 
versity with a co-operative plan for 
the education of teachers.! That review 
was written from the standpoint of the 
significance of the experiment for 
teacher education. 

Its significance is not confined to 
that field, however; it extends to 
higher education in general. The two 
most distinctive features of the Colum- 
bia experiment are, first, the co-opera- 
tion of three colleges of the University 
in developing a program to meet bet- 
ter a specific need, and second, utiliza- 
tion of comprehensive seminars to 
assist students in focusing information 
and ideas from many different courses 
on specific problems, particularly those 
related to their prospective vocations. 
It seems to us that colleges and uni- 
versities increasingly will need to 
make use of both of these procedures. 

In the years which lie ahead, insti- 
tutions not only will be expected to do 
a better job of educating for existing 
kinds of professional work, but will 
be called upon to train for new types 
of occupation which involve syntheses 
of subject-matter without regard to 
existing departmental organization. 
For example, they probably will be 
called upon to train accountants who 
know engineering, lawyers who under- 

See page 283. 
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stand accounting, psychologists who 
are acquainted with industrial engin- 
eering, engineers familiar with the 
language and culture of Latin Amer- 
ica, and physicians whose field of 
specialization includes certain aspects 
of both otolaryngology and dentistry. 

If demands for these new types of 
training develop, it will be impractic- 
able to set up a new school or depart- 
ment for each new field of training 
needed, nor can the need be met 
efficiently by superimposing one exist- 
ing curriculum on another. If we wish 
to train engineer-accountants, for 
example, we shall hardly set up a new 
department for this purpose; nor, if 
we are wise, will we expect them to 
take a regular course in engineering 
followed by a regular course in 
accounting. It would be far more 
efficient to plan a curriculum present- 
ing a synthesis of training in the two 
fields and related areas. And so for 
other combinations. Hence, it would 
seem the part of wisdom to set up for 
each important new field of training 
a central committee to plan a program 
and supervise its operation. Members 
of such a committee normally would 
be drawn from the departments most 
directly concerned with the proposed 
program, but should be individuals 
who are temperamentally capable of 
planning in terms of students’ needs, 
rather than merely serving as advo- 
cates for their respective departments. 
Through a series of committees of 
this kind, one for each educational 
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program or closely related group of 
programs, it should be possible to 
meet effectively many of the demands 
for newer types of program. 

The possibilities of this co-operative 
procedure are not confined to the newer 
fields of training. The Columbia plan, 
indeed, was developed to do better an 
old job—the education of elementary- 
school and secondary-school teachers. 
Could not a co-operative effort under 
a central supervisory committee be 
expected to work a better integration 
of pre-medical and medical education 
than now obtains? Would not this be 
true also in the field of legal education? 

The answers to such questions 
depend, of course, upon one’s educa- 
tional philosophy. One philosophy, 
popular in certain quarters, holds 
that liberal or general education is one 
thing and professional education an- 
other, and that one should be 
completed before the other is begun. 
A logical corollary to this proposition 
is that general education should be 
handled by the liberal-arts college 
and professional education by the 
professional school. 

Another (and we think, better 
grounded) philosophy holds that lib- 
eral and professional education are 
closely related aspects of one process 
and that they should proceed together, 
each strengthening and enriching the 
other. This does not mean that in 
every semester of the student’s train- 
ing there should be the same porpor- 
tion of general studies on the one hand 
and technical professional work on the 
other. It means that the job of edu- 
cating the professional person should 
be planned as a whole and in close 
relation to his maturation. Each kind 
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of experience included in his curric- 
ulum should come at that time when 
it will best serve his needs. And, in 
many cases at least, this would not 
mean that all the general studies 
came first and the technical studies 
later. It might well be, for example, 
that the medical student should take 
some of his work in the social studies 
after he has completed the greater 
part of his technical training. Prob- 
ably it takes greater maturity to do 
justice to studies in that field than to 
master some of the technical skills 
which he needs. 

So again, the intelligent procedure 
would seem to be to set up a central 
committee to plan and supervise a 
single unified curriculum representing 
both pre-medical and medical educa- 
tion. Such a curriculum would 
include general studies, basic science, 
technical medical instruction, clinical 
practice, and internship. Planned 
and administered as a whole, it should 
turn out men and women who are 
better trained physicians and better 
educated citizens, and do so in a 
shorter time. 

Such co-operative plans would not 
be without their dangers. There are 
situations where, for example, a 
medical college would dictate to, 
rather than co-operate with the lib- 
eral-arts college in training the 
physician-citizen. But’ the future 
lies with those institutions where 
co-operation is a fact and not a 
mere name. 

So much for the first feature of the 
Columbia program. The second fea- 
ture, comprehensive seminars, also 
deserves extended comment; but that 
must be postponed. 


R. H. E. 
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Authoritative and Useful 


PuorocraPHic ReEpropucTion For Li- 
BRARIES: A STUDY OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
ProsLems, by Herman H. Fussler. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1942. xii+218 pp. (Studies in Library 
Science) $3.00. 

Here is the helpful desk book long 
awaited by librarians and others inter- 
ested in ways and means to provide 
documentary reproduction. Although 
written for the guidance of librarians, 
it is certain to be of value to museum 
directors, archivists, research scholars, 
and other specialists concerned with 
photoreproduction of scholarly materials. 
“Photographic Reproduction for Libraries: 
a Study of Administrative Problems” is 
an accurate title for this much-needed 
book, if the reader will remember that 
consideration is restricted, save one short 
chapter, to microphotography, its use and 
its supervision. 

The scope is clearly limited to the 
discussion of the problems which face 
the administrator, “rather than those 
that confront the photographic tech- 
nician, except in those fields where the 
two interests are common” (page v). 
This, then, is not a manual on ba actual 
production of microfilms, but is, instead, 
a series of practical discussions of the 
needs, requirements, and difficulties which 
administratively arise in libraries making 
current applications of scholarly micro- 
photography. Other educational institu- 
tions, governmental agencies, and some 
commercial organizations can make good 
use of the material here presented. 

The book, however, is filled with a 
reliable description of reproductive tech- 
niques and apparatus, together with 
costs and rates, making it far more useful 
in actual practice than the preceding 
sentences would indicate. 
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In part one, the author discusses 
bibliographical aspects, including the 
purposes and types of reproduction, the 
place of microfilming in library work, 
the national resources and facilities for 
research, the integration of the service 
within the institution, and the care and 
administration of microfilm collections. 
In part two, he considers the technical 
aspects, including the arrangement and 
construction of the laboratory, the equip- 
ment for use of microfilm, the apparatus 
for the laboratory, the administrative 
problems of the service, and the photo- 
graphic methods of reproduction other 
than microphotography. He closes with 
a short chapter on conclusions, a selected 
bibliography, a helpful list of sources of 
equipment and supplies, and a gocd index, 
together with 30 well-chosen icneations. 
The book is helpfully documented, but 
not overly so, as is frequently done of late. 

Throughout this presentation, the 
author looks to the future, to the expan- 
sion of library service and of sialale 
demands on it, and makes clear his 
conviction that the present effect of the 
seasnagpeane of microphotography on 
ibrary problems is only a slight indica- 
tion of the influence which low-cost 
reproduction is likely to have upon the 
routines, methods, and objectives of 
research libraries. Repeatedly he empha- 
sizes the necessity of high standards in 
workmanship, as well as in equipment, 
not only to satisfy scholars but to ensure 
continuance of low-cost production, so 
effectively demonstrated by our three or 
four great pioneering laboratories. 

Mr. Fussler is an authority in this 
field; he has been head of the Department 
of Photographic Reproduction in the 
University of Chicago Libraries since its 
establishment in 1936. 

Cuarces E, Rusu 
University of North Carolina 
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Education for Marriage 


Youtu anpD INsTRUCTION IN MARRIAGE 
AND Famity Livinc, by Laura W. 
Drummond. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 1942. ix+ 
186 pp. (Teachers College, Columbia 
University, Contributions to Educa- 
tion No. 856) $2.35. 

The need for functional education for 
marriage is gradually being recognized. 
Much good work is now being done, but 
we as a nation still have far to go before 
we can claim really to educate young 
a for marriage and family living. 

herever the needs of the student rather 
than the demands of the subject-matter 
constitute the point of departure for 
general education, the basic importance 
of marriage education is, and in increasing 
measure will be, admitted. 

The concept of functional marriage 
education is not new; nor is it fully devel- 
oped. In many quarters it is not under- 
stood. In some it is assumed to be 
unworthy of serious consideration. For 
such reasons as these the book under 
review is significant. It represents an 
attempt “to discover what young people 
themselves consider important materials 
of instruction with regard to marriage and 
the family” (page 1). Although no one 
goes so far as to suggest that students 
determine all details and aspects of an 
instructional program, we must admit 
that it is better for a physician to pre- 
scribe in terms of the patient’s needs, 
some of which the patient himself 
describes to the doctor, rather than to 
prescribe largely in terms of the supply of 
drugs on hand. 

The data in the book are drawn from 
2,752 suggestions made by 632 college 
students and alumni. These have been 
carefully analyzed in several ways. 
Among the conclusions and implications 
stated are: Young people feel that func- 
tional marriage education is desirable; in 
developing a functional program the 
recommendations of young people should 
be utilized; admission to courses should 
be based upon need and readiness rather 
than upon college class or age; effective 
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marriage education is the function of the 
whole college; personal counseling services 
should be open to all students; orientation 
programs for Freshmen and classes for 
adults should deal with problems of 
marriage and family living. 

Neither the students’ suggestions nor 
the conclusions and implications are of a 
type which will be entirely new to persons 
already working in the field of functional 
marriage education. To other persons 
they will prove revealing. In any case, 
they are interesting and convincing and 
constitute a direct hit on the head of a 
nail which will bear considerable pound- 
ing—the universality of student questions, 
problems, and felt needs in this area and 
the widespread need of an adequate 
program of functional education for 
marriage and family living. 

Henry Bowman 
Stephens College 


An Interpretation of Events 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
or Norto Carouina, by David A. 
Lockmiller. Raleigh, North Carolina: 
University of North Carolina, 1942. 
xiv-+160 pp. $3.00. 

Mr. Lockmiller has written a readable 
account of the “consolidation” of the 
University of North Carolina. The re- 
viewer, who was chairman of the Survey 
Committee that was appointed following 
the passage of the enabling legislation 
and therefore fully familiar with the early 
stages of the consolidation, is unable to 
agree with Mr. Lockmiller in all his inter- 
pretations of events. In spite of these 
disagreements he believes the usefulness 
of the study justifies the work that was 
involved in its preparation. This useful- 
ness need not be imited to North Car- 
olina, as other states having problems 
similar to those that faced North Carolina 
prior to the consolidation can learn much 
concerning the pitfalls involved in effect- 
ing a unification of institutions that have 
grown in terms of local ambitions instead 
of with reference to state needs. 

As Mr. Kelly has stated in his intro- 
duction to the volume, consolidations of 
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higher institutions come about in the 
fallest sense only as a result of a gradual 
growth. Too frequently sponsors of 
consolidation have considered the task 
completed with the enactment of legisla- 
tion; that is, in fact, only the beginning. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, the 
value of the study would have been 
increased if Mr. Lockmiller had dis- 
tinguished more fully between the report 
made by the Survey Committee and the 
Survey Commission. The Survey Com- 
mittee was composed of a personnel from 
outside the state; the Survey Commission 
was a group of citizens to whom the 
Committee made its report. In some 
instances the recommendations of the 
Commission were accepted by the trus- 
tees of the University and in others those 
of the Committee. It should be said that 
on most points the Committee and the 
Commission were in agreement. The 
most significant point on which there was 
not agreement was on the question of the 
location of the Engineering School; the 
Committee recommended that it be 
located at Chapel Hill rather than at 
Raleigh; the Commission made no rec- 
ommendation on that point. Mr. Lock- 
miller considers that the final decision 
made, to locate the Engineering School at 
Raleigh, was sound. The reviewer still 
believes that the recommendation made 
by the Committee was, from a long-time 
view, the sound one. The decision that 
was made locating it at Raleigh is certain to 
rise to plague the state in the years ahead. 

GeorceE A. Works 
Public Administration Service, 
Chicago 


Program and Method 


Cotumpia University Co-oPERATIVE 
PROGRAM FOR THE PRE-SERVICE Epvu- 
CATION OF TEACHERS, edited by E. 8. 
Evenden and R. Freeman Butts. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1942, vi+120 pp. $1.85. 
This is a staff report of an experimental 

program for the pre-service education of 

teachers, planned and carried on co- 
operatively by Barnard College, Columbia 
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College, and Teachers College. It was a 
part of the Field Study Project of the 
Commission on Teacher Education of the 
American Council on Education, and 
covered the years 1939-40 to 1941-42. 
Before the Commission entered the 
picture, the three colleges had been exper- 
imenting with a co-operative program 
covering the junior and senior years and 
the first graduate year. With the assist- 
ance of the Commission this program was 
modified to include work for the Master 
of Arts degree for graduates of other 
liberal-arts colleges. It is this enlarged 
ane which is here described and 
evaluated. Two aspects of the program 
make it of special importance. 

In the first place, the approach to the 
problem was co-operative. It was recog- 
nized that the education of elementary- 
and secondary-school teachers is the joint 
responsibility of subject-matter special- 
ists and _ educationists. Hence, two 
liberal-arts colleges and a professional col- 
lege set up a joint committee to plan and 
carry out the program. 

In the second place, the committee in 
charge made extensive and effective use 
of comprehensive seminars as means of 
helping students bring together informa- 
tion and ideas from a wide variety of 
areas, and focus them on problems central 
to their purposes. For the undergraduates 
there was an education seminar running 
as a sequence through four semesters. It 
took the place of separate courses in 
pe see psychology, principles of 
education, history of education, and the 
like. For the student in the graduate 
year, there was both a central seminar 
in educational theory and a divisional 
seminar in the broad subject-matter 
field—humanities and language arts, social 
science, science and mathematics, art and 
music, home and community life and 
health, elementary education in which he 
expected to teach. The purpose of the 
divisional seminar was to help the student 
integrate knowledge and concepts from 
many different areas within his broad field. 

The book describes not only the pro- 
gram but also “the methods or the 
process by means of which the staff 
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and students co-operatively developed 
the program, carried on a continuous 
evaluation of its several phases, and 
revised it from time to time in the light 
of their findings.” The treatment is 
objective. The See chapter describes the 
extensive program of evaluation which 
was carried out and summarizes the 
results. No attempt is made in this 
chapter or elsewhere to gloss over short- 
comings, many of which are explicitly 
recognized. Notwithstanding this, the 
staff found a “distinct balance on the 
credit side of the ledger.” 
This book should required reading 
for those engaged in teacher education. 
R. H. EckeELBERRY 
Ohio State University 


The First of a Series 


THe TRUSTEES AND THE OFFICERS OF 
Purpue University, 1865-1940, dy 
Thomas R. Johnston and Helen Hand. 
Lafayette, Indiana: Purdue University, 
1940. 428 pp. $2.50. 

This luxurious volume is the first of a 
series of publications named the “Ar- 
chives of Purdue University.” The work 
is a biographical directory of the former 
and present trustees, and of the treasurers 
and the presidents of Purdue University. 
There is an editorial introduction which 

resents the progressive changes in the 
aws governing appointments to the 

Board of Trustees. The almost one 

hundred biographies are arranged in 

chronological order; and a feature of the 
volume is the complete series of portraits 
accompanying the text. The end-papers 
present two views of the campus, one for 

1874 and another for 1840. The series of 

which this volume is the herald “is 

planned to preserve the records of the 
significant factors in the development of 

the institution” (page 9). 

. G. Goop 
Ohio State University 
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